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ANNOUNCEMENT 


To encourage educational innovations 
in schools, the Department of School Edu¬ 
cation, NGERT, has organized two competi¬ 
tions—one for elementary teachers, and the 
other for secondary and higher secondary 
teachers. 

The teachers are invited to send in 
reports on innovations wliich they have 
successfully tried out in schools and which 
are replicable in different school settings. 

The reports, written either in English or 
in any of the recognized Indian languages, 
must reach the Department by 30 May 
1978. The reports should not exceed 3,000 
words. 

Cash prizes of Rs. 500 each will be 
awarded for the 30 best reports contributed 
by elementary teachers and the 20 best 
reports by secondary and higher secondary 
teachers. 

For detailed information the teachers 
may contact the Field Advisers, Regional 
Colleges of Education, State Institutes of 
Education, or the Directorates of Public 
Instruction. 


NEW DIMENSIONS OF TEACHING 


We have already talked of new 
dimensions in primary education. 
We have made references to the 
wealth of teaching material that 
lies in the environment. If only 
the teacher had a little more leis¬ 
ure and appreciation of his 
responsibility, he could make grea¬ 
ter use of this material. Even those 
who do not make conscious efforts 
to relate their teaching to the 
environment, do in fact draw 
from the environment sponta¬ 
neously and unconsciously. For 
instance, while giving examples of 
colours and shapes, they keep 
referring to the forms and colours 
that exist in nature. In drawing 
classes, the teachers draw familiar 
objects from the environment 
rather than unfamiliar ones. When 
they take classes in the sun or 
shade, the setting, or the environ¬ 
ment, is there all the time. There 
are prescribed lesson units on sun¬ 
rise and sunset, national resour¬ 


ces, rural development and the 
like. All that the teacher has to do 
is to link the lessons with the 
environment. Of com’se, we are 
not suggesting that no such effort 
is ever made, but certainly 
this kind of attempt is not univer¬ 
sal and IS also not pursued with 
much enthusiasm. 

It is also possible that a few 
teachers may have thought of 
utilizing their spare time or holi¬ 
days working for the cause of 
adult literacy or rural develop¬ 
ment. Persons who work in these 
fields must be well-informed and 
well-equipped. One must know, 
for instance, before embarking 
upon an adult literacy programme, 
the reasons why such programmes 
have not always been successful. 
The teacher might come to learn 
that the failures occurred be¬ 
cause the programmes were 
not need-based or that faci¬ 
lities did not exist or that the 
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persons involved lacked involve¬ 
ment. The identification of a pro¬ 
blem is the key to its resolution. 

Rural development could also 
be taken up by our teachers. 
Needless to say, the majority of 
Indians live in villages. Most of 
our rural folk are poor and lack 
the means of personal giowth. 
Surely, a teacher is not a know- 
all. He also cannot offer to the 
villagers what the Government 
and the banks have not succeeded 
in giving. It is not his business to 
interfere with their life-style or 
raise hopes that will never be 
fulfilled. But the teacher 


could distribute new litera¬ 
ture on the use of fertilizers, 
machine tools, improved varieties 
of seeds, cropping patterns, etc. 
He could help the better-off far¬ 
mers to utilize banking facilities 
All this amounts to social service. 
Social service is not a new concept 
and the teachers arc not unacqu¬ 
ainted with it. All the same, it 
needs to be taken up with greater 
zeal. The teacher cannot afford to 
confine his activities to mere 
classroom work. He is paid for his 
classroom duties but the payment 
for social work is equally tangible 
in terms of social welfare. □ 
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Margaret Varma 




Qualtly is never on accident It is always 
the result of intelligent effoU. Tlieiemiist 
he the will to pi oditce a superior thing 

—John Ruskin 


Have we ever stopped to realize 
that what children learn—the good 
as well as the not-so-good—is 
learned from us adults—from our 
gestures, tone of voice and expres¬ 
sion of feelings ? Children choose 
their style of life and imbibe the 
climate of their environment from 
inference. That adults influence 
them is a simple fact of social 
learning. While the source of 
social learning is not necessarily 
confined to adults alone, for young 
children, their parents and tea¬ 
chers are the dominant models 
and the chief initiators of their 
social learning. 

How influencing are our cas¬ 
ual remarks ? Do we adults really 


influence the orientation of our 
children’s thinking ? Yes, indeed 
we do and most often quite 
unconsciously. As teachers and 
parents, feelings and value judge¬ 
ments are expressed quite casually, 
little realizing how a caieless or 
passing remark can make a last¬ 
ing nnpression on the minds of 
young children. Even an inflection 
of our voices does not escape 
them. 

Wherever we go, we hear talk 
about pressures that grown-ups 
are under. While we bemoan this 
lot, we seem to delight in pressur¬ 
ing children—to behave in sociali¬ 
zed ways, to be popular, to achieve 
in school and get to college, to 
hold their own in a competitive 
world, to take advantage of all the 
advantages, to live in a world 
which even we grown-ups do not 
find safe and secure. 

In the name of education, even 
more pressures are put by us on 
children—longer hours at school 
and loads of homework to be 
done on return. It is agreed that 
some pressures would be good 
and useful—would help to act as 
a driving force to forge ahead. 
But pressures put on children 
indiscriminately will almost always 
fail, unless there is a deeper know¬ 
ledge of cliildren. 

There is a Chinese proverb 
that says “A journey of a thou¬ 
sands miles begins with a single 
step”, and it is by taking that step 
today—attending to our infants’ 
simplest needs now—that our ado¬ 
lescents will be able to attend to 
their greater needs later. To enjoy 
children, to understand and appre¬ 
ciate how they feel, we adults need 
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to stay young—need to foi'gel 
the external signs of age like ach¬ 
ing backs and wrinkled brows We 
need to stay young ni the head and 
the heart—we need to think young 
and feel young. Emerson expres¬ 
ses this "idea beautifully when he 
says ; 

We do not count a mans years 
until he has nothing else to count. 

Because children believe, our 
own beliefs are deepened. 

They give m innocence and 
without question what cannot be 
bought anywhere. They give us 
themselves. 

What are we to give them in 
return ? Surely it must be more 
than toys and candy and clothes. 
And more indeed than can be 
given in a single day.It must be that 
which only we adtilts can create, 
alone and with others—a better 
world for our children to inherit. 
To this hope we need to rededicate 
ourselves, perhaps by asking our¬ 
selves some of these questions... 
Who am I ? What am I doing ? 
What do I believe in ? What are 
my limitations ? And my poten¬ 
tialities ? How can I improve my¬ 
self? Schopenhauer has said,“Each 
life we touch enters into com¬ 
munion with us for a moment, an 
hour or a day. For that moment, 
hour or day, two lives are enriched 
or tarnished. For only the light we 
have kindled within ourselves can 
illuminate others.” 

I would like to reflect on three 
basic needs that to me seem uni¬ 
versal-needs that we all have as 
children, teachers and parents. If 
we adults can satisfactorily under¬ 


stand them in relation to ouiselves, 

I believe Ihev could be extended 
to our childicn, enabling us to 
induence them in an uniquely 
individualized manner 

1 see love as the voiy first 
need- - love as uiidcistanding, 
consideration, enthusiasm, devo¬ 
tion. To quote ICahlil Gibran . 

What IS it to work with love ’’ 

It is to weave the cloth with 
threads di awn from your heait, 
even as if your beloved were to 
wear that cloth 

ft IS to build a house with 
affection, even as if voiir beloved 
were to dwelt in that house. 

ft is to .vuu’ seeds with tender¬ 
ness and reap the haive'il with joy 
even as if your beloved were to eat 
the fnut. 

It is to clunge all things you 
fashion with a breath of your own 
.spirit. 

And to know that all the blessed 
dead are standing about you and 
watching. 

... Work is love made visible. 

And if you cannot work with 
love but only with distaste, lit is 
better that you should leave your 
work and sit at the gate of the 
temple and take aims of those who 
work with joy. 

For if you hake bread with 
indifference, you bake a bitter 
bread that feeds but half man's 
hunger. 

And if you grudge the crushing 
of the grapes, your grudge distils 
a poison in the wine. 

And if you sing though as ang¬ 
els, and love not the singing, you 
muffle man’s ears to the voices of 
the day and the voices of the night. 
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Discipline, 1 feel, is a second 
universal need—discipline mean¬ 
ing guidance, direction, limits. In 
my thinking ‘discipline’ and ‘gui¬ 
dance’ are not mere alternatives. 
For me, they do not stand as 
concepts, distinct and apart, but 
merge into one another, and in 
this merging the negative connota¬ 
tion discipline has is lost. Disci¬ 
pline for me is positive guidance 
towards self-direction. 

The task of the adults in chil¬ 
dren’s lives, piimarily their parents 
and teachers, is to strengthen their 
personalities by helping them inte- 
gate their inner needs with the 
demands of their environment 
Children view the world as thro¬ 
ugh a mirror, according to the 
manner in which ciders present 
it to them—interestingly or un¬ 
interestingly, clearly or hazily, 
filled with much or very little 
meaning. 

Research has proved that adult 
personality patterns, adult needs, 
values, attitudes and feelings 
greatly affect the psycho-social 
development of children. Of 
course, procedures for guiding 
children vary according to the 
interaction of adult personalities, 
individual differences and the 
prevailing circumstances. Our task 
as adults is to see that children 
have the kind of experiences that 
will result in good personal habits 
and make of the youngsters 
balanced and integrated indivi¬ 
duals. Our responsibility as adults 
is a great one. Very often our best 
plans may need reshaping. It is 
desirable for us adults to recognize 
that our feeling and ideas about 
guidance are influenced by our 


It ih Iiiome where the elitid 
firat Ms ejMotioHal ro«)ts -- 

the roots that coiwiect Mm wltli 
the sockty 


own childood discipline experi¬ 
ences and to try and avoid inliict- 
mg these blindly on our children. 

The family is the one group 
left in which we adults have a say. 
The home is a refuge from the 
rush and hurry of the world out¬ 
side. The home can still be what 
the members of the family wish it 
to be by their choice and concern, 
a place where personal expresssion 
is not restrained and growth is 
wholesome. For children, a home 
is more than a place. It is an 
environment of feelings and atti¬ 
tudes. Children need in the home 
the degree and type of guidance 
that enables them to attain self- 
control. Children must feel that 
they are wanted and loved, that 
they occupy an important place 
in the lives of their parents and 
family. Love and accord between 
the parents themselves and gentle¬ 
ness and kindness and fairness in 
all dealings with children generally 
help lay a foundation for family 
stability that is necessary for the 
development of healthy human 
relationships. 

Children thiive on an atmos¬ 
phere of tolerance, not on an 
indulgent one. They benefit from 
an atmosphere where they are 
cared for and yet do have limits. 
Guidance, control and even res¬ 
traint and punishment can be ad¬ 
ministered without damage to 
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family unity if the behavioui of 
the adults is consistent, firm and 
fair and the corrective measures 
supported by love and understand¬ 
ing. Undoubtedly, the methods of 
punishment must depend on the 
ages of the children. Punishment, 
to be of value, must never take 
from children their self-respect oi 
their confidence in themselves or 
make them feel that they are no 
longer valued. 

Opportunities for experiencing 
a sense of tiust and a sense of 
independence, is the third univer¬ 
sal need. Children should be given 
opportunities to feel secure in 
themselves and to seek indepen¬ 
dence with trust and love. It is our 
job as adults to give children 
opportunities to form relation¬ 
ships and make connections bet¬ 
ween facts, so that they may go 
forward unafraid to face new 
adventures, returning when neces¬ 
sary to the adults for love and 
guidance and further opportuni¬ 
ties for gaining security and being 
independent. 

ft needs very little imagination 
to see that children who live in 
this bewildering decade dwell m a 
world quite different from that of 
their parents. But we should strive 
to keep the gap between the gener¬ 
ations and the gap in understand¬ 
ing from widening. Gibran has 
this to say : 

The astronomer may speak to 
you of his understanding of 
space, but he cannot give you 
his understanding. 

The musician may sing to you 
of the rhythm which is in all 
space, but he cannot give you 


the ear which arrests the rhy¬ 
thm nor the voice that echoes 
it. 

And he who is versed in the 
science of tnimbeis can tell of 
the regions of weight and mea¬ 
sure, but he cannot conduct von 
thither. 

For the vision of one man lends 
not Its wings to another man. 

Because today’s world is so 
different, we adults need to .sec 
that our cliildreii’s environment 
is enriched by providing them with 
social, educational and creative 
expeiiences that w'ould enable 
them to grow into better adjusted 
human beings than their elders 
We adults need to sec that child- 
len aie liberated from dead 
customs, from rigidity and dog¬ 
matic thinking. 

We adults need to see that 
great respect is paid to children’s 
individual differences; that wc do 
not hurry them, but wait till they 
are ready; that we give them 
ample opportunities to think for 
themselves and to do things for 
themselves. 

The present age has magnified 
the problem of educating our 
children for survival, self-reali¬ 
zation and participation in society. 
The task of adults, both parents 
and teachers, has changed from 
one of transmitting great masses 
of information to one of facilita¬ 
ting learning through inquiry, 
discovery and creative thinking. 
Our greatest obligation to our 
children is to prepare them to 
understand the world in which 
they will live and not a world we 
would prefer to live in. □ 
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Talking it Out with 
the Art Teachers 


Santo Datta 
Editor, Journal Cell 
NCERT, New Delhi 


In the October ’77 issue_ of the 
Primary Teacher we studied the 
nature of lines, particularly the 
straight lines—vertical and hori¬ 
zontal. We also discussed the 
‘meanings’ of vertical and hori¬ 
zontal lines and their combina¬ 
tions. 

In this issue we will take up 
the curved line. 

A curve or a combination of 
curves and straight lines have 
numerous ‘meanings’. And they 
are amazingly different from each 
other. Painters and sculptors have ’ 
used curves to suggest power, vio¬ 
lent motion, softness, motherly 
tenderness, upward or downward 
directions or movements, rhythm, 
and many more ‘meanings’. If we 
are to look at a painting or sculp-■ 
ture and pay attention to the lines, 
we may understand the intention 


of the artist better. But most of 
the time we are carried away by 
the beauty of the colours in a 
painting. [But then there are a good 
number of paintings in which 
colours or light-and-shade are the 
only theme or subject matter. For 
appreciating such works of art we 
have to study the meanings of 
colours and light-and-shade, which 
we will take up later]. 

Let us look around and find 
out how the above meanings of 
the curve o.ccurred to us. Our 
thinking and our appreciation of 
things grow with our growing ex¬ 
perience of the external world. 

Look at the curved wings of a 
bird in fiight(Fig. 1). They have the 
power to lift the body of the bird 
in the air. And the bird stretches 
its wings straight when it wants to 
come down gliding. 
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Let us take up another familiar 
object—a bamboo grove. When 
there is no strong wind blowing, 
the bamboos stand vertically up, 
bending a little with the weight of 
their foliage.But caught in a storm 
they bend down earthwards, to 
form curves (Fig. 2). Their curved 
position gives them the strength 
to resist the storm. The more they 
bend, the faster they come back 


ment. Let us study the figures 
given below (Fig. 3). 

In the empty space enclosed 
in the first diagram, you will 
notice, there is no movement. But 
in the second, the diametrical 
straight line, if you notice it in 
relation to the four sides of the 
frame, is creating a movement by 
suggesting different angles in rela¬ 
tion to itself and the four sides. In 



Fig. 3 


to their normal position. This you 
can check up with the position of 
your own body when you are thro¬ 
wing away something. To gather 
strength for a hefty throw you 
bend your body in the opposite 
direction—in a curve (Fig. 4). And 
when you make the throw, your 
spine is bent in the curve of a bow 
drawn to shoot an arrow at a target. 

That is why a curved line in 
a picture sometimes suggests 
tension. But then what is tension ? 
A body is said to be in a state of 
tension when it is forced to bend or 
move in one direction and it uses 
its own force to come back to its 
normal' position. The example of 
the bamboo grove has already 
been given to explain this to you. 

Now let us see if, without 
describing or showing anything, 
lines can suggest tension or move- 


the third, the addition of a curved 
line against the straight diametri¬ 
cal one suggests more movement. 
And the movement becomes vio¬ 
lent in the fourth diagram. 

This is to prove again that lines, 
while not making a picture of 
‘anything’, can suggest movement, 
direction, violence or even tender¬ 
ness. We will come to that later. 

Now we will study a few more 
examples of curves or curved lines 
in other man-made things. A 
bridge across a river or a canal 
will be a familiar example. 

A bridge which is built hori¬ 
zontally across a river (see the 
diagrams on p. 13) solely depends 
upon the support of its pillars 
below. And it cannot carry as 
much weight as a curved bridge 
without them. 

You may ask : why is a curved 
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Fig. 4 


A’curved line has a surprisingly 
large number of meanings in dif¬ 
ferent contexts, In some it means 
tension, coiled energy and a fore¬ 
taste of violent action. In other 
contexts it means tenderness, 
suavity and relaxed restfulness. 


bridge stronger than a straight 
horizontal one? 

The answer is: because a curv¬ 
ed bridge can sliift the weight of 
the traffic to its base points on 
either side of the river. A straight 
horizontal bridge cannot do this 
and the weight of the traffic comes 
down vertically on the supporting 
pillars placed below and makes 
the same load much heavier for 
them. We would follow this better 
with the help of diagrams. 

In the first diagram we see that 
in the case of a horizontal bridge, 
the total load falls on the central 
point of the bridge, and this pres¬ 
sure may soon cause it to reach a 
breaking point, as shown in 
Fig. 5. 

In the case of a curved bridge, 
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Through centuries the engineers learnt the enormous 
load-bearing capacity of a carved structure. And they 
have used this knowledge in the making of bridges, 
domes and arches. 












Fig. 7 

however, all the vertical pressure 
of load on the top of the curve 
of the bridge is shifted horizon¬ 
tally to the two base points on 
either side of the river. This also 
helps the brdige to hold on to the 
ground more securely (see Fig. 6). 

You can easily verify this 
nature of the curve by a simple 
experiment. Take a thin slice from 
a bamboo pole and place it in 


between two bricks in a cuive 
as shown in Fig. 7. You will 
notice that the pressure you 
apply on the top of the cuive is 
being shifted to the two points of 
suppoit made by the bricks, and 
with increasing pressuie the bucks 
will start sliding in two opposite 
directions. This shows how lire 
vertical pressure of a load can be 
shifted horizontally with (he help 
of a curve. 

Now perhaps it is clear that it 
is not an accident that a curve 
sometimes means power, tension 
or violent movement. Tn the next 
issue of The Primary Teacher we 
will study the meanings of curved 
lines in architecture, painting and 
sculpture. □ 
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About Nature, the 
‘Dear Old Nurse’ 

Shiv K. Gupta 
Field Adviser, NCERT, 
Bhubaneswar 



William Wordsworth described 
nature as a “dear old nurse”. 
Children adore nature. They like 
picturesque views, the chirping of 
birds and rain showers—in which 
they enjoy getting soaked. Their 
senses are sharp and perception 
acute. They enjoy being close to 
nature. They will mimic animals’ 
calls, copy their gait, wonder 
about the flight of the birds, and, 
if they get the opportunity, paint 
them and write about them. Talen¬ 
ted children often compose poems 
on nature. Nature is the best tea¬ 
cher for all children, and a dear 
old nurse for those who are emo¬ 
tionally deprived. Froebel experi¬ 
enced the healing touch of nature 
and education of children became 
his life’s mission. Rousseau was 
annoyed with the artificiality of 
his contemporary society and 
asked people to stay away from the 
cities which 'devoured men’. 
Rabindra Nath Tagore brought 
children of his school, Shanti- 
niketan, close to nature. 

The city-bred man of today 
has become so engrossed in his 
day-to-day problems and his think¬ 
ing has become so hardened that 
he wants his children to become 
objective in their outlook and be 
prepared to fight for survival at as 
early an age as possible. So much 
so that the childi’en’s natural link 
with nature is severed at a very 
tender age. Such a child, by force 
of circumstance, is robbed of his 
childhood, A potent source of joy 
and peace is snatched away from 
him at an early age. One reason 
for the ills of the modern age is 
that people keep away from nature. 
Nature with its abundant beauty 
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Fig. 9 A section of a weather chart 


has the power to refine emotions. 
The modern child, caged within 
artificial barriers, misses the 
soothing balm of nature. 

The best recourse for the tea¬ 
cher would be to let his pupils 
roam free in nature at least three 
hours a week, and let their curio¬ 
sity be awakened. They should be 
encouraged to ask as many ques¬ 
tions as they can about the things 
they observe. It would be a good 
test for the teacher also. But tliere 
IS no competition between the 
teachers and pupils here. Both are 
partners in learning from nature. 


One instance will make this clear. 
When the children asked Anna 
Botsford Comstock* about the 
insect which cut the leaves of the 
rose plants in their gardens in a 
particular round shape, she replied 
that the plants were in their own 
gardens and the insec I must also 
there in their gardens. Hence 
the children should try to find out 
the insect themselves. She reports 
that the children discovered a 


* Anna B. Comstock, A Handbook on 
Nature Study 
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number of insects which visited 
rose plants and ultimately 
discovered that it was a cutter 
bee which cut the rose leaves in a 
regular round shape. Any science 
lesson begins and ends in curiosity. 
Sustained curiosity is the keynote 
in the teaching of science and 
nature study. 

All children may not have an 
equal love for nature. The teacher 
has sometimes to cultivate it by 
launching appropriate projects. 
For example, a display board may 
be reserved for nature study. Fil¬ 
ling in entries on a weather chart 
would be an interesting daily 
exercise (Fig. 1). The children may 
cut the shapes of the sun, clouds 
and umbrellas out of coloured 
paper in their craft class. Morning, 
noon and afternoon weather could 
be indicated by affixing appropri¬ 
ate signs on the weather chart. 
New observations made by child¬ 
ren, say on flowers or birds or in¬ 
sects, could accordingly be displa¬ 
yed in the apporopriate column. 
The child who makes the obser¬ 
vation may also be mentioned m 
the column. That will encourage 
him in his efforts and will encou¬ 
rage others to emulate him. 
Temperature, direction of wind 
and rainfall measurement may 
also be recorded by the senior 
students, who may prepare 
consolidated graphs to show the 
weather trends of the entire month. 
One precaution is necessary ; all 
the children should get their turn 
to participate in such projects. 

The children’s own gardens 
would be of immense help to them 
in observing the growth of plants. 





Fig. 2 A vivanum 


They could also visit the zoo to 
study animals. Herbaria, vivaria 
and aquaria would also provide 
good opportunities for obser¬ 
vation. Preparing a vivarium does 
not cost much. Take a glass 
bottle. Clean it thoroughly. Then 
fill it with different layers of mate¬ 
rials—clay, pebbles, sand, saw¬ 
dust, etc. Put an earthworm into it. 
Close It with a perforated stopper 
(Fig. 2). Let the children observe 
the habits of the insect in tins 
vivarium—what it feeds on, etc. 

Rythmes and action songs 
about animals are liked by child¬ 
ren. Stories about animals fasci¬ 
nate them upto a certain age. 
Proverbs and folklores could be 
collected which are related to the 
forces of nature. These would 
communicate information of im¬ 
mense value to the children. 

If these activities are difficult 
to conduct children should at least 
get some free time to enjoy 
nature. The guidance of the tea¬ 
cher will help them immensely. Q 
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K. AdinaraYana 
CASE, M.S. University, 
Bat oda 


Education is a fundamental 
means of bringing about any desi¬ 
red change in society—a fact accep¬ 
ted throughout the world. This 
can be attained only if the schools 
become real centres of learning. 

Primary education forms the 
base of any educational system. 
It helps develop the personality 
of the child and determines his 
future. Recent psychological re¬ 
search has shown that favourable 
attitudes towards life develop in 
the earliest stages of child growth. 
The period between three to ten 
years assumes the greatest impor¬ 
tance from the point of physical, 
emotional and intellectual deve¬ 
lopment. 

The .importance of primary 
education cannot be over-empha¬ 
sized. It is the concern of every 
individual in the society to streng¬ 
then school programmes, wliich 
are of national importance. It is 
observed that the parents are not 
actively involved in the develop¬ 
ment of primary\ education. To 
what extent can a primary school 


teacher alone fulhl the task? There 
are many problems facing him. 
He cannot alone solve all the 
problems. He finds it difficult to 
meet the changing demands of 
society. The teacher lequiies help 
from all sections of the society.Thc 
teacher is likely to lose interest 
in his work in the absence of 
necessary encouragement from 
the government and the public. 

At present there is no link 
between the high schools and 
colleges and the primary schools. 
Even the training institutes have 
little contact with the school pro¬ 
grammes. The following crucial 
problems need our attention : 

i) Enrolment and retention 
of children; 

ii) Utilization of existing faci¬ 
lities; 

iii) Qualitative improvement 
and new curriculum; 

iv) Physical, health and ari 
education; 

v) Talent search among chil¬ 
dren. 

i) Enrolment and Retention 

of Children 

Much effort was made by the 
state governments to fulfil the 
constitutional obligation under its 
directive principles. According to 
Article 45 of the Constitution, the 
State should strive to provide free 
and compulsory education for all 
children upto the age of 14 years. 
This was to have been achieved 
by 1960. Even after 1977 the tar¬ 
gets have not been attained. 
According to data collected in 
1975, 83 per cent of the children 
in the age-group of 6 to 11 years 
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are enrolled in schools and 37 per 
cent of the children in the age- 
group of 11 to 14 years. 

The percentage of dropouts is 
high—60 per cent at the primary 
school level and 75 per cent at 
the higher primary level. That 
means the dropout rate is still 
very high. In some areas even 
the midday meal scheme cannot 
increase attendance. According 
to a research finding, the midday 
meal scheme certainly helps to 
increase enrolment. But though 
there is an increase in school 
strength to the extent of 76.2 per 
cent, the midday meal scheme 
cannot be said to have produced 
a corresponding increase in the 
attendance of pupils. 

How to avoid the huge was¬ 
tage at the primary stage is a prob¬ 
lem that should occupy us all. 


ii) Utilization of Existing 
Facilities 

It was rightly pointed out by 
the Kothari Commission report 
that educational standards depend 
on; 

a) utilizing available facili¬ 
ties; 

b) the quality of different 
inputs; 

c) the structure of the edu¬ 
cational system, and 

d) the duration of education. 

Out of all these factors, utilization 
of the available facilities was con¬ 
sidered the most important. There 
was a time when the primary 
schools were not provided with 


suitable facilities Now the posi¬ 
tion has changed. The government 
and other agencies like Unesco 
have come forward to supply kits 
and varied instructional material. 
The author has observed that in 
some schools the kits are not even 
opened. In some schools they 
were kept lying around for four 
years. The teachers did not use 
even the existing library and labo¬ 
ratory facilities. 

Hi) Qualitative Improvement and 
the New Curriculum 
Apart from the utifization of 
the existing facilities, our attention 
should be devoted to the qualita¬ 
tive improvement of the curri¬ 
culum. The new pattern has been 
introduced m almost all the states 
in India. In the new curriculum, 
the emphasis has been shifted 
from teaching to learning. Work 
experience, physical and health 
education find a suitable place in 
the new curriculum. But if the 
teacher is not oriented properly 
to the new curriculum and proper- 

i.w.' ^ ^ 


High school, college and univer¬ 
sity education — the high-rise 
superstructure of our educational 
system—often makes us forget its 
foundation, the primary teacher. 
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ly trained, the scheme cannot be 
a success. 

iv) Physical, Health and 

Art Education 

Good habits of health and 
sanitation have to be inculcated in 
the early stages of child develop¬ 
ment. The teacher is not aware of 
these problems and he has no 
requisite training. These pro¬ 
grammes should be introduced as 
an integral part of the school sys¬ 
tem. 


v) Talent Seai ch Among Children 

We need competent and train¬ 
ed manpower in every walk of 
life. As Whitehead says, “In 
the modern world the rule is 
absolute—any race which does 
not value trained inlelligence is 
doomed”. The teacher has to 
stimulate children who possess 
and exhibit talent in creative acti¬ 
vities. Developing talent at the 
primary stage is essential for the 
country. 

Suitable programmes to spot 
talent at the primary stage must 
be introduced. 


Role of the Primary 
School Teacher 

To a large extent, a solution 
to the above crucial problems lies 
in the hands of the primary 
school teacher. That the teacher 
plays a dominant role in the 
growth of education is undeniable. 
He has to take the responsibility 
for the development of the per¬ 


sonality of the child. He .should be 
aware of the new developments in 
education. After the introduction 
of the new pattcin, the involve¬ 
ment of the teacher has become 
more neccs.sary tlian ever for the 
success of the programme. Apart 
from having a good knowledge of 
the late.st developments m edu¬ 
cation, he should have a lot of 
imagination to plan his daily pio- 
grammes. Providing work expe¬ 
rience for children needs a lot of 
pieparation and coordination on 
the part of the teacher .The govern¬ 
ment is organizing many in-.service 
programmes. The teacher has to 
make use of these fully to enrich 
his own knowledge. 

He has to seek the coopera¬ 
tion of the parents, the high school 
teachers and students to attain 
the target of cent per ccnl enrol¬ 
ment of primary school children 
and their retention in schools. 
For qualitative improvement of 
the curriculum, he has to follow 
modern methods and techniques 
of teaching. The teacher has to 
provide opportunities for children 
to develop their creative thinking. 
The Kothari Commission report 
emphasized “the need to convert 
a school system based primarily 
on modernization into one invol¬ 
ving understanding, active think¬ 
ing, creativity and what has come 
to be called problem-solving”. 


Role of High School Teachers 
As mentioned earlier, the 
primary school teacher alone can¬ 
not solve all the problems. He 
needs strong support from other 
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teachers working at various stages 
of education. The high schools 
get their input from primary 
schools. A better standard in high 
schools can be expected if high 
school teachers also assist in 
primary school programmes. The 
government has already taken 
some steps to coordinate the acti¬ 
vities of primary and high schools. 
But the impact has not been signi¬ 
ficant. A few areas where the 
primary and high school teachers 
may work together are suggested 
below : 

a) Deciding the objectives of 
leaching at the primary 
schools; 

b) Organization of instruc¬ 
tion; 

c) Proper use of instructional 
materials; 

d) Using community re¬ 
sources. 

Periodical seminars and discus¬ 
sions among the teachers help to 
improve their professional com¬ 
petence. 

Role of College Teachers 

Involving the college teachers 
appears to be a difficult task. We 
find only a few college teachers 
who are interested and prepared 
to cooperate in such programmes. 
Highly qualified teachers witlr 
proper motivation should be pos¬ 
ted in the primary schools. Their 
experience can be utilized in the 
following areas: 

a) Deciding upon the best 
content and analysing the 
content; 


IsawIviMg Use mllege md Mgb 
scImho! lesMihers In the efferilve 
plassBiisig of priiMsiry eulMcsiUoia is 
the first Mieaidugfiil Measure to 
eradicate illiteracy™ 


h) Applying the knowledge 
to new situations; 
c) Using psychological and 
other special services in 
educating exceptional 
children. 


Role of College Students 

The country has at its disposal 
tremendous student power. Un¬ 
fortunately the country is not able 
to utilize their services for the 
growth of the nation. If properly 
motivated, they can participate in 
community and social welfare 
activities. The students should be 
encouraged to participate in com¬ 
munity and educational program¬ 
mes in villages. During summer 
vacations and at the beginning of 
the academic year the students can 
assist the primary school teachers 
in the activities mentioned below: 

a) Enrolment di'ive 

b) Checking dropouts 

c) health programmes 

d) Physical education and 
work experience program¬ 
mes. 


Role of the Community 
and Government 

The community has to assist 
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in establishing good teachei-parent 
relationships, helping to improve 
school buildings, equipment, etc. 
The government has to organize 
in-service programmes m a more 
effective manner All efforts should 
be made to improve the status of 
teachers. 

Many reports have been pub¬ 
lished on primary education. 
Much literature by way of 
research is also available. Tn spite 
of constitutional guarantees our 
country is far behind the targets. 
The population of children and 
new knowledge about the physical 
and social world are increasing 


very rapidly. But the supply of 
trained elementary school teachci s 
continues to lag behind the de¬ 
mand. Primary education should 
receive more attention. TlToits 
should be made for qualitative 
improvement so that it helps chil¬ 
dren grow into useful and i espon- 
sible citizens. The teachci must 
come forward to shoulder greater 
responsibilities in school iinpiove- 
ment progrruumes India cannot 
aflford inefficient teaching and poor 
learning in its elemental y schools. 
If we want to revolutionize our 
education, the change should start 
at the primary stage. q 
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The Integrated 
Science Approach 


B. D. Atreya 
Reader, Department of Education in 
Science and Mathematics, NCERT, 
New Delhi 



The education commission (1964- 
’66) felt that there was a need to 
transform education so as to 
relate it to the life, needs and 
aspirations of the people, and to 
make it an instrument of social 
change. Science is ideally suited 
to serve this end. It is intimately 
related to the means of produc¬ 
tion, communication and trans¬ 
port. Science is all-pervasive and 
without it one cannot understand 
the complex society we live in to¬ 
day. Whatever be the aspirations 
of the people, science and its 
achievements will have to be used 
to realize them. 

It is pertinent to ask the 
question: What is science ? What 
is there in its nature that makes it 
so potent and important in the 
present-day world ? It is necessary 
to know the answers to these 
questions to keep science teaching 
in consonance with its nature and 
spirit, and get the desired results. 

Science is usually taken to 
mean ‘systematized knowledge’— 
the facts, generalizations, theories 
and laws, the conceptual models 
for viewing and interpreting natu¬ 
ral phenomena. These are the 
achievements of science. Besides, 
there are numerous scientific 
inventions that have a tremendous 
impact on our lives and living 
conditions. 

But ‘science’ also stands for 
scientific method — observation, 
measurement, classification, com¬ 
munication, hypothesis, experi¬ 
mentation and analysis. No pro¬ 
duct of science has come out 
except through scientific methods 
put to use by someone. It is neces¬ 
sary to develop skills in the use 
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the methods of science for a satis¬ 
fying adjustment to the eyer- 
changing pattern of our physical 
and social life. Science is a part of 
our present-day culture because of 
its twin aspects of production and 
method. 

How should science be taught 
in view of this conception of 
science ? 

Since all scientific knowledge 
has emerged through scientific 


improvise the situation, u.sing 
locally available resources. 

Given that the children aie 
having first-hand experience in a 
suitable environmental situation, 
the teacher should organi>ie child¬ 
ren’s activities for achieving his 
objectives. The activities may be 
of difTerent types, based on the 
nature of their organisation. They 
may be ; (1) Demonstration, 
(2) Group work, or (3) Individual- 


Selected/contrived oi improvised 


Environment 


Enviionmenlal 


(Specify) 

situation 

Inquiry 

Learning Activities 

Learning 


situation 

Outcomes 


methods, it is proper to start with 
helping children to develop skills 
in the methods of science. Obsei- 
vation, being the basic skill, gets 
the first place in this scheme. 
Children are encouraged to 
observe their environment and 
communicate about it. 

Environment is a very wide 
term and may mean all sorts of 
situations . physical, biological, 
social and so on. Observation is 
an activity carried out through the 
use of the senses; it can therefore 
be useful only m certain environ¬ 
mental situations. The teacher has 
to select an environmental situa¬ 
tion appropriate for the objective 
of his teaching. The environmental 
situations are already there. The 
teacher only has to select one—he 
has to point it out to the child¬ 
ren. Sometimes, the primary tea¬ 
cher may have to contrive or 


ized work. Based on the nature of 
tasks, these activities may be clas¬ 
sified in another way. For exam¬ 
ple, children may be required to 
describe things or events oially or 
on paper. In addition to verbal 
description, they may also draw 
figures, etc. Children may collect, 
compare and classify things. Or 
the activity may be an investiga¬ 
tion wheiein children experiment 
to gel answers to a specific ques¬ 
tion, say, how much sugar one can 
dissolve in a cup of water. Activi¬ 
ties may be of dilferent types, but 
invariably they should have a 
point of inquiry formulated as a 
question. 

Questions defining points of 
inquiry may be categorized on the 
basis of key question-words. The 
key question-words are • what, 
which, when, where, how many, 
how much, how long (time), how 
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and why. The inquiries demanding 
answers to questions starling with 
‘how’ or ‘why’ should be taken up 
at later stages when children are 
more familiar with the environ¬ 
mental situation. 

Let us now consider what is 
meant by the terra ‘integrated’ in 
this connection. 

The word ‘integrated’ may be 
used in different contexts. Science 
is both ‘product’ and ‘method’. If 
children acquire new knowledge 
in science (i.e. product) through 
certain ‘methods’ one may speak 
of the pioduct being integrated 
with method. The integration may 
also be of different disciplines of 
science, such as physics, chemistry 
and biology, through development 
of content. Units in which several 
scientific disciplines are integrated 
may be devised, such as ‘mate¬ 
rials around us’, ‘nature and 
composition of substances’, ‘life 
science’, ‘general continuity’ and 
‘evalution’ 

In the primary science curri¬ 
culum the child’s environment is 
the integrating factor. The sylla¬ 
bus envisages a study of different 
aspects of the environment; plants, 
animals, earth, etc. Learning expe¬ 
riences are organized and tapped 
not for the outcomes that pertain 
to any single discipline, but for a 
host of major and minor ideas 
that may belong to social sciences 
or just to happy, healthful liv¬ 
ing. Thus the environment provi¬ 
des the basis of integration. 

What are the advantages of an 
integrated approach ? 

The curriculum is meant for the 
benefit of the pupils. The entire 
exercise will be fruitless if the learn- 


In the primary science curriculum 
the child’s environment is the 
integrating factor. 


ing experiences and intended learn¬ 
ing outcomes are not meaning¬ 
ful to the children. To have mean¬ 
ing, these experiences should come 
from the child’s own environment. 
In the environment, situations do 
not belong to physics, chemistry 
or biology. They are perceived as 
meaningfully integrated at diffe¬ 
rent levels of our comprehension. 
Hence an integrated approach 
would be more comprehensible to 
the children. 

In a disciplinary approach, the 
treatment of science content is 
formalized, for an understanding 
of which, acquaintance with some 
basic terms and concepts is essen¬ 
tial. This may need greater matu¬ 
rity than IS expected in the case of 
primary school children. Hence 
the integrated approach is more 
suitable for them. Further,' the 
disciplinary approach creates 
some practical teaching difficul¬ 
ties: (1) The number of teachers 
required becomes large, since at 
least one teacher is needed for 
each discipline; (2) evaluation or 
revision takes up more time; (3) the 
need for laboratories and for¬ 
mal equipment becomes urgent 
and poses financial problems. 

Let us take some examples to 
illustrate our views of the inte¬ 
grated science approach as based 
on the learning situations availa- 
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lable in the child’s immediate 
environment. Take, for example 
the idea—‘materials exist in diffe¬ 
rent states’ under the unit ‘mate¬ 
rials and their properties’ m the 
class III syllabus. 

Children are familiar with many 
materials. They can even name a 
few. A teacher may start by wri¬ 
ting down on the blackboard the 
names of the materials mentioned 
by the children. Through discus¬ 
sion, the class may try to arrange 
these materials in the following 
categories; (a) materials like stone, 
(b) materials like water, etc. The 
children may then generalize that 
materials in category ‘a’ are solids 
that those in category ‘b’ are 
liquids, etc. 

This activity is based on child¬ 
ren’s past experiences in day-to- 
day life. The activity employs the 
scientific methods of communi¬ 
cation and classification. But, it 
has a drawback. It does not use a 
concrete learning situation to 
develop the concept. 

The teacher may therefore 
, arrange the materials for 
classification. Or, still better, 
the children may be asked to 
bring samples or familiar 
materials to the classroom. The 
environmental situation may thus 
be contrived by bringing different 
materials to the classroom for 
close observation and study. 

For turning this environmental 
situation into a learning one the 
teacher (or one of the children) 
has to make an enquiry. What 
materials are like stone or water ? 

A number of activities may be 
organized on the basis of this 


enquiry. Cluldien may be asked to 
put materials like stone in one 
given place, say a corner of the 
table or room. Or they may be 
required to name or just point out 
the materials resembling stone 

There may be dilfcicnt ways of 
organizing this activity. Children 
may be told to complete the acti¬ 
vity individually—a child picking 
out one thing resembling stone 
and then another. 

The activity may also be 
organized as group-work wherein 
the entire class is divided in 
groups of 5-7 students and each 
group tries to classify materials 
they have brought to the class¬ 
room. 

The teacher’s vital role lies in 
stimulating the children to think 
by asking questions. When a child 
says some material belongs to the 
category of stone, he may be 
asked, ‘Why do you say that 
brick is like stone ?’ or ‘Wliy do 
you think water is not like stone?’ 

To provide learning situations 
for the children, the environment 
has a tremendous potential. 

The Department of Education 
in Science and Mathematics. 
Ncert, is organizing, in collabo¬ 
ration with the UNICEF, four regio¬ 
nal workshops for developing the 
concept of using environmental 
learning situations and improvi¬ 
sations for the teaching of primary 
science environmental studies. An 
instructional guide will be pre¬ 
pared by the workshops for help¬ 
ing the teachers to select, contrive 
or improvise learning situations 
based on the environment of the 
child. ri 
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Physical lEclucation at 
Piioiary Level 


Harish Chandra 
Psychologist, 
State Institute of Education, 
Gurgaon, Haryana 


It is now a well recognized fact 
that an efficient system of edu¬ 
cation should encourage the con¬ 
current development of a good 
physique, an alert intelligence and 
a sound character. These qualities 
are mutually interdependent and 
it is "beyond question that an un¬ 
healthy condition of the body 
retards the development of the 
mental and moral faculties. 
Healthy physical growth is essen¬ 
tial for intellectual growth. As 
such health and physical edu¬ 
cation is an integral and essential 
part of general education. The 
Education Commission (1964-66) 
therefore recommended that 
physical education should be a 
compulsory subject at the school 
stage. Under the new 10-1-2-)-3 
pattern of education a provision 
for health and physical education 
as a subject has been made in the 
primary school curriculum. This 


is indeed very encouraging and a 
step in the right direction. It is 
especially during the period of 
growth at the primary stage, when 
the body and mind are immature 
and plastic, that the beneficial 
influence of physical training is 
most marked and enduring. Prof. 
James F. Conanl, President Emeri¬ 
tus of Howard University, 
said that if he weie to name one 
educational programme that had 
the highest potential of reducing 
the problem of school dropouts, 
he would select physical edu¬ 
cation. 

The objectives of imparting 
health and physical education in 
the schools is to develop physical 
and psychological health, essential 
qualities that enable the child to 
function effectively in society. In' 
brief these objectives may be 
stated as follows: 

7) Physical growth: This 
enables a child to do the 
day’s work without undue 
fatigue and to have addi¬ 
tional energy reserves 

2) Development of social 

competencies: Coopera¬ 

tion, team spirit, tole¬ 
rance, etc. in day-to-day 
relations are sought to be 
developed. 

3) Emotional development: 
It leads to individual 
adjustment and adjust¬ 
ment with others, relaxa¬ 
tion, satisfying self-expres¬ 
sion, confidence and 
poise. 

4) Healthful and integrating 
recreation : Recreation 
serves to reduce the stres- 
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ses and strains of every¬ 
day life. 

5) Healthful living: Healthy 
habits that help eliminate 
unnecessary strains and 
illness are sought to be 
inculcated. 

6) To help establish appro¬ 
priate balances between 
work, play, exercise, rest, 
recreation and relaxation 
in daily life. 

Keeping in view these objec¬ 
tives, the activities that are to be 
included in the curriculum for 
imparting health and physical 
education at the primary stage 
must be so designed that they 
may, if rightly used and intelli¬ 
gently interpreted, yield an abun¬ 
dant harvest of recreation, impro¬ 
ved physique and health. How¬ 
ever, health, and physical edu¬ 
cation still lemains a neglected 
subject at the primary stage and 
wherever it is being introduced, 
it is being done so with utter 
disregard to the general principles 
that should govern a programme 
meant exclusively for children of 
tender age (6-11 age group). The 
activities at the primary school 
level are not to be organized in a 
formal way as they are being 
organized at present. The pro¬ 
gramme has to commence when 
the child first attends school and 
continue at least throughout the 
period _ of growth. Frequent op¬ 
portunities for outdoor exercise 
have to be provided by the 
school. The recreative element 
is not to be neglected at any cost. 
A health and physical education 
programme may be organized 
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in a piimary school on the lines 
suggested heic. 


A. Adiviiirs Riimino lo HiAmi 
I-DUC/VIION 

1) Children must be told about 
body cure, ciueofhan, teeth, 
nails, etc. Uniforms, .shoes, 
satchels, books, etc. must he 
kept clean. The need of a 
daily bath must he inipiesscd 
upon them Theic should be 
toilet facilities in each school. 

2) Healthy sanitaiy habits should 
be inculcated. 

3) The use of the handkerchief 
should be taught tt> children. 

4) The habit of putting waste 
material (lorn pieces ofpiipci, 
leftovers fiom the midday 
meal, etc.) in the waste-paper 
basket should be developed. 

5) The habit of cleaning slates 
with a sponge or a wet piece 
of cloth should be encoiuaged, 
and the habit of using 
spittle for the purpose should 
be checked. 

6) Correct eating habits should 
be inculcated by organizing 
midday meals. The school 
may supply the meals or 
lunch packets may be brought 
by the children from home. 
It is to be emphasized that 
the children must wash their 
hands before taking meals, sit 
properly at a fixed place to 
take meals, chew the food 
properly and linse the mouth 
afterwards. 

7) Proper posture while sitting, 
writing, standing or walking 
must be developed 
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8) Drinking water arrangements 
in the schools must be good. 



B. Activities Relating to Physical 
Education 

I. General instructions 

1) In the first two classes it 
is advisable to use the 
whistle as a signal to stop 
only, Gradually the use of 
whistle may be increased so 
that the children learn to res¬ 
pond promptly to a signal and 
to control their movements. 

2) Before the lesson begins and 
again at the end it is advisable 
to tell the children to take 
deep breathing exercises. Tins 
will prove more beneficial 
than any formal or informal 
exercises at this stage. 

II. Activities (To develop the 
fundamental physical skills of 
running, jumping, balancing, 
hopping and skipping) 

1) Introductory activities: 
Running at a signal; run¬ 
ning to ‘homes’ in teams; 
skipping; high jumping; 
brisk walking; walking on 
heels or toes; individual 
skipping with a rope, etc. 

2) Rhythmic activities: Seve¬ 
ral rhythmic exercises, e.g. 
exercises with the help of 
lazium and tipri (for 
Classes IV and V) may be 
organized. 

3) Class activities: Imagina¬ 
tive play-motion story 
(particularly for Classes 
I and II); running and 
jumping in marked spa- 


The relationship between the body 
and mind should be recognized and* 
reflected in the school curricula. 



ces; running in twos with 
partners; bouncing a ball 
from one to the other; 
following a leader in 
teams; running and jump¬ 
ing over ropes, ‘jumping 
the snake’, etc. may be 
organized. 

III. Group games (for recrea¬ 
tion) 

1) Singing games—group 
activity to be accompanied 
by rhythmic singing in a 
group. 

2) Other games, e.g. ‘circle 
chase’, ‘fishes in the net’, 
‘the tram’, ‘snake and 
the mongoose’, ‘French 
touch’, ‘couple tag’, ‘catch 
your partner’s tail’, ‘hit 
the dodger’, ‘find the 
leader’, ‘fox and geese’, 
‘soldiers and brigands’, 
‘city gates’, etc. may 
be played. Many more 
groups games, particularly 
of indigenous origin, may 
,be added to the list. 

A well-thought-out and plan¬ 
ned programme of health and 
physical education at the primary 
stage would lead to the 
coordinated development of 
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the personality of the child 
and make him physically fit, 
mentally alert and emotionally 
sound. However, the school must 
secure the cooperation of the 


parents for the success of the 
programme. 'I lie role cvf paients 
if of vital importance, as it is at 
home that childicn leain health¬ 
ful habits. n 
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N, SUBHRAMANYA ‘SaNKHYAPRIYA’ 
Teacher Educator, 
Department of Mathematics Methods, 
Sharada Vilas Teachers’ College, 
Mysore 


absent in many students who have 
an excellent understanding of 
advanced mathematics. 


Job of a Mathematics Teacher 
Mathematics teachers have a 
very great responsibility in this 
regard. Their first job is to collect 
an adequate fund of materials 
from various sources and present 
it to the pupils. There can be no 


Throughout the ages, men have 
been interested in the mysteries of 
numbers. Numbers have a secret 
life of their own and are full of 
surprises and excitement. Any 
student of mathematics may dis¬ 
cover a mine of hidden treasures 
in the world of numbers. Yet the 
wonder of this world is missed by 
most students following the school 
mathematics curriculum. Numbers 
are tools with which pupils can 
work. They are also toys with 
which pupils can play. Wonderful 
tricks can be performed and excit¬ 
ing games played with numbers. 
Number theory is that branch of 
mathematics where the problems 
are so simple that any ordinary 
pupil can understand them but 
the solutions so difficult that they 
puzzle even the most intelligent 
minds. 

Number sense consists in the 
ability to recognize the various 
relations that exist between 
numbers. Number sense can be 
developed in children right from 
the beginning of their school 
career. Often the number sense is 
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scheme or syllabus for this kind 
of work. It depends on the ability 
of the teacher to make use of 
opportunities. Extra classes may 
be taken for this purpose. Mathe¬ 
matics clubs can arrange such 
programmes. People are surprised 
at the notion of fun with figures. 
Such people lack keen observation 
and interpretation. An effective 
programme of arithmetic teacliing 
should aim at helping the learners 
develop an appreciation and enjoy¬ 
ment of numbers and number 
relations. We know that children 
enjoy reading or listening to short 
stories. Can we develop m them a 
similar enjoyment of arithmetic, 
through certain recreational items? 
It is enjoyable for pupils to dis¬ 
cover generalities about numbers 
and number relations through a 
process of inductive reasoning. 
The pupil who discovers some¬ 
thing ■ by himself experiences a 
thrill in his personal achievement. 
Enough attention should be paid 
to the numbers themselves and 
their characteristics. It is a very 
interesting diversion for children 
to look for relationships between 
numbers. 

Young men and women who 
take up teaching as a profession 
are generally unaware of the exist¬ 
ence of recreational arithmetic. 
Some may have a little knowledge 
of the field. In order to overcome 
this deficiency short-term courses 
can be arranged to acquaint tea¬ 
chers with this aspect of arith¬ 
metic. 

In the advanced countries of 
the west, special periods for 
recreational arithmetic are allotted 
in the schools. 
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Illustrations 

Any single digit repeated thrice 
forms a number with special quali¬ 
ties. The number is divisible with¬ 
out a remainder by the sum of 
the digits and the quotient is 
always 37. 


Examples for Vciificaiion 

Single digit.s 

3 

4 

8 

Repealed thrice 

333 

444 

888 

Sum of the digits 

9 

12 

24 

When divided by 

* 


the sum 

37 

37 

37 


This can be played as an interes¬ 
ting game with the pupils. They 
will be surprised when the result 
IS announced. The same can be 
expressed in the following way ; 


MulUpliccnion Table of 37 


37.3=111 37.12=444 
37.6=222 37.15.--.S55 
37.9 = 333 37 18 ■-■=(>66 


37.21 ^777 
37.24-^=888 
37.27=999 


When 37 is multiplied of 37 
(up to 27), the product is a number 
of 3 digits repeated. 

In a multiplication process, 
when the multiplicand and the 
multiplier are reversed, the pro¬ 
duct is also reversed. 


312x221 = 68952 
213x 122=25986 


Peculiar Multiplwution 

142857x326451 

r42857 

714285 

571428 

857142 

285714 

428571 


46635810507 
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The mystery lies in the pro¬ 
cess, not in the product. Observe 
how under each digit, the same 
digit occurs. 

Same Result 

Any whole number, after seve¬ 
ral basic operations, yields the 
following results : 


Starting number 

3 

8 

14 

Multiply by 6 

18 

48 

84 

Add 9 

27 

57 

93 

Divide by 3 

9 

19 

31 

Add 15 

24 

34 

46 

Divide by 2 

12 

17 

23 

Subtract the oiigiual 




number 

9 

9 

9 


These numerical examples 
would fascinate the pupils. They 
may take up arithmetic as a pas¬ 
time, during their leisure hours. 
Plenty of such illustrations can be 
given. 

Niimber Reverses 

9+9 = 18 
9x9=81 
47+2=49 
47x2=94 

Number Symphonies 

1 = + 1 
1+2+1=4 
l+2+3+2+l=9 
1 + 2+3+4+3+2 +1 = 16 
1 +2+3+4+5+4+3+2+1 =25 
1 + 2+3 + 4+ 5+6 + 5+4+3+ 2+1 =36 

The numbers thus obtained, 
i.e. 1, 4, 9, 16, 25 and 36 are all 
square numbers. 

Magic Square 

This square contains nine 


8 

1 

6 

2 

5 

7 

4 

9 

2 

__ 


___ 


cells. A number is written (from 
1 to 9) in each cell. Add the 
numbers, by rows or columns, or 
diagonally. The sum is always 15, 

Conclusion 

The illustrations cited above 
are not exhaustive. A great deal 
of literature on the subject can be 
made available for the children of 
elementary schools. The purpose 
IS not to teach these as a regular 
subject but present such illustra¬ 
tions occasionally, just to provide 
motivation for the study of 
number theory. This incidental 
motivation develops the attitude 
of discovery in children. This 
ability may grow stronger with 
the years, which may result in 
their becoming good research 
workers. Children who are expo¬ 
sed to such treatment at school 
may turn out to be great mathe¬ 
matics and contribute to the 
advancement of knowledge m the 
subject. The same ability may 
also be used for research work in 
other branches of knowledge. 
Thus, the discovery attitude can 
be inculcated m children through 
recreational arithmetic. The same 
can be taken up as an experi¬ 
mental project m schools to find 
out how far this novel practice is 
effective, □ 


24 + 3=27 
24x3 = 72 
497+2=499 
497x2=994 
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Introducing Children 
to Other Lands and 
Peoples* 

Adapt A.TION 


Young children can be helped 
to undeistand that everywheie in 
the world human beings commu¬ 
nicate. It is more important to 
focus on the fact of human com¬ 
munication through language than 
to emphasize that people differ in 
the way they speak. Even young 
children know that Hindi and 
Tamil and English sound diffe¬ 
rent. What is less obvious is the 
fact that language universals exist. 
No matter which language is 
spoken, words are used for ex¬ 
pression of feelings, and similar 
parts of speech—nouns, verbs, 
adjectives—are used in all langu¬ 
ages. An activity in which children 
learn Hindi should convey the 
idea of language as a means of 
communication, rather than be an 
exercise in rote memorization. 

In most countries, children live 
in family units and are engaged in 
the routine activities of daily living 
—sleeping, getting up in the morn¬ 
ing, eating, going to school, play- 

* This article has been adapted from 
‘Multicultural Education ■ Wheie Do We 
Begin ?’ by J. E. Moyer and G. Engel- 
brecht, which appeared in the Match’77 
issue of Childhood Education. 


mg, etc. The ianuly tinit may be 
single-patent, extended, tubal or 
communal. The food consumed 
certainly vanes and sleeping ar- 
langemcnts may be diverse some 
may sleep on a woven mat, others 
a hammock, still otheis a box 
spring and mattiess. Yet cvciy- 
wherc children cat, sleep and arc 
involved in the routine activities 
of day-to-day life. 

Most children everywhere par¬ 
ticipate in family activities (fails, 
outdoor cooking or camping) and 
in community events (parade.s, 
sports). At picnics and cookouts, 
the types of food served may he 
diffeient but the activity is basi¬ 
cally the same. Parades may have 
different pm poses and the music 
played may differ, but the excite¬ 
ment of such occasions is the same 
for childien everywhere. Regional 
festivals such as Onam and Dvirga 
Puja are similar m terms of ihcir 
pageantry and the merrymaking 
that is common on such oc¬ 
casions. In games, whether child¬ 
ren are paiticipants or spectators, 
a similar enthusiasm prevails The 
games that interest children are 
more or less the same everywhere. 
They enjoy playing with toys and 
dolls. They like acting the roles 
of adults in their play— mother- 
father games, soldier games, etc. 
All these are universal preferences. 

Songs and stories aie very 
much a part of the lives of child¬ 
ren in all countries. Children 
learn these from their parents and 
friends, as well as at school. It is 
not unusual to hear children sin^ 
out commercials and songs they 
have memorized by listening to 
the radio and television. Some 
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traditional children’s stories, 
niu'sery rhymes, fables and folk 
tales are common to all countries 
with regional variations. Children 
everywhere celebrate holidays. 

School life presents many 
similarities. Physical facilities and 
materials may vary greatly, but 
most children everywhere attend 
school during their childhood 
years. The basic subjects in all 
countries are the same—matlie- 
matics, history, languages and the 
like. In many schools in India 
and elsewhere, the day begins 
with physical exercises and a 
pledge to the flag and a patriotic 
song. Methodology and class 
size may vary, but each class has 
a teacher and schools function 
similarly in all countries. Al¬ 
though procedures and materials 
are often different, the activities 
in which children engage lead to 
similar goals such as literacy, 
acquisition of skills, cind know¬ 
ledge of the immediate en¬ 
vironment and the world. 

As part of the year-round 
activities in the school and com¬ 
munity, children develop insights 
about their country, its history 
and traditions, its relationships 
with other countries, and the 
problems it faces. Children also 
develop pride and loyalty towards 


their country. In India, children 
participate in the Independence 
Day celebrations with great 
enthusiasm. 

Understanding the essential 
oneness of different peoples is 
of importance to all children. 
Following the approach suggested 
here, introducing children to the 
conU'ibutions of people in other 
lands and emphasizing similarities 
inherent in the human condition 
will help m reinforcing identity 
for children as members of the 
human race. 

The approach suggested here 
does not provide definite lesson 
plans. It does, however, present 
general guidelines tliat can be 
readily adapted to meet a variety 
of classroom situations. Practical 
classroom applications should 
involve the use of all avail¬ 
able resources. Toys, records, 
pictures, printed material, should 
all be used for classroom study. 
Wherever possible, direct acquain¬ 
tance with people of the parti¬ 
cular ethnic group being studied 
is a most effective method. How¬ 
ever, caution must be taken to 
avoid existing stereotypes or the 
creation of new ones. The key is 
to focus students’ attention on 
similarities and then extend it to 
the uniqueness of individuals. □ 
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How They are Doing it 
in Other Countries 


Just a little more 

Let us rise just a little higher. 

Just a little more 

And we shall see the almond 

trees in blossom 

The marbles shining in the sun 
The sea, the curling waves. 


—Georgh vSnintis, Mythislorema, xii 



We have had bitter expci lence 
of refugee camps in this country. 
But we are not the only unfortu¬ 
nate on the earth. Other peoples 
have had their quota of such 
bitterness in other countries. 

We have selected this parti¬ 
cular picture for the lesson it gives 
us. Here is a Palestinian child in a 
refugee camp learning arithmetic. 
Look at the helping hand of an 
adult (obviously the primary eta- 
cher) on the right, putting the 
child on his track to the power 
and mysteries of the numbers. 
Look at the child—he is making a 
noble effort to rise above the 
squalor, uncertainty, rootlcssness 
and ignorance of the refugee 
camp. 

It is a lesson for us, the adults 
here. □ 
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TEACHERS WRITE 


Why Children Run 

From Sch 



Children who run away frc 
school often indulge in undesiral 
activities. They do not go ba 
home. Instead, they wliile aw 
their time m cinemas andmarke 
But they are home at the appoint 
hour. Truants are not peculiar 
the cities, they are also to be fou 
in villages, wasting their time ne 
the railway tracks. At home th 
tell a variety of liesto pieventtln 
parents from finding out abc 
their activities. 

Truancy is the first stage 
mental, physical and moi 
degeneration. Such children ] 
behind in their studies. They pii 
up bad habits, start telling lies ai 
quite often, for meeting person 
requirements such as entcitainii 
their friends, start stealing 
holding back their fees. In a sho 
time these^ children become a bu 
den to their families and ultimate 
to the society and the nation. It 
in the interest of such children i 
restrain tliem at the start. In tl 
initial stages, truancy is easy ' 
cure. The best cure is of the neg; 
tive type. Therefore, the leachi 
should see that there are no el 
ments in the school environmei 
which put off a child, or cause hh 
to run away. 

The environment of a schoi 
should be attractive. Mo schcu 
should be located down dai 
alleys. Otherwise a school woul 
be reduced to a teaching shop; 
would be very uninteresting to tl 
children, who would start rui 
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ning away. Children do not want 
to be cooped up. They want to run 
around in the open. Therefore, 
playgrounds are a must. 

Children by nature are different 
from each other. In their attitudes 
and likes and dislikes they would 
naturally be different. Some like 
studying English and others 
mathematics and a few may have 
an interest in science and others 
in geography. If the children are 
interested in certain subjects they 
try to explore the foundation of 
the subject and are very quick to 
grasp anything connected with it. 
But if they have no interest m a 
certain subject, they find it boring. 
This happens when children select 
a subject for which they have no 
aptitude. A child can take advan¬ 
ced courses only in the subjects 
he likes. It is necessary, therefore, 
that no subject be imposed on 
cliildren. 

Some teachers teach in a very 
dull and uninteresting manner. 
Children find the classes of these 
teachers boring. This often prom¬ 
pts a child to cut classes. 

Home-work assignments are 
also a burden for a child. There 
may be no direct relationship bet¬ 
ween truancy and home-work. But 
indirectly, once some work has 
been left out, the child wants to 
stay away from the class for the 
fear of punishment. If this beha¬ 
viour is repeated several times, a 
child positively becomes a truant. 
Some children may not have the 
ability to pull on with their seni¬ 
ors. They may be physically 
handicapped. All these reasons, 
individually or collectively, may 
be behind the making of a truant. 


A well-fed man never indulges in 
gluttony. Similarly, if the guar¬ 
dians give their children plenty of 
time for play, allow them to roam 
around, visit cinemas and have 
some pocket money, the children 
would not be interested in playing 
U’uant. 

The guardians must also spare 
some time to play with their child¬ 
ren. Children should be taken out 
on picnics and tours. The parents 
should keep themselves in touch 
with the class teacher and learn 
about their progress. They should 
know about their strong points and 
difficulties and, if possible, try to 
help the child to make progress in 
his studies. And if the parents are 
able to identify the reasons of 
truancy, they should try to remove 
the same. 

Truancy is an important social 
problem. Truants often associate 
with criminals who spoil their 
future. The personality of children 
should be developed and the 
school should be made attractive 
so that children come to love it 
and do not run away from it. 

Chunni Lal Saluja 
Madhwan New Block, 
Shivpara, Madhya Pradeslt£2 

Qualities of Exceptional Children 
and Suggested Programmes 

India has always been in need of 
exceptionally brilliant persons. 
Such people have performed im¬ 
portant roles in our history. Plato 
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had proposed that children of 
exceptional abilities be identified 
at an early age to be traiiied in 
science, philosophy and logic. 

Qualities of Exceptional Children 

On the basis of studies conduc¬ 
ted in the field of psychology, 
Terman has concluded that bril¬ 
liant children have certain out¬ 
standing features. These may be 
listed as follows: 

Physical Qualities 

i) At the time of birth they 
are 3/4 of the weight of 
the ordinary children. 

ii) They take less time to 
learn. 

iii) They are not intellectually 
disinterested to learn. 

Intellectual Abilities 

i) They are exceptionally 
good in school work.' They 
have interest in different 
subjects and want to pro¬ 
gress at a fast rate. 

if) They want to learn new 
tbngs. 

iii) They want to have new 
experiences and read books 
of a high level. They are 
better in thinking and 
undertake their work with 
greater responsibility than 
ordinary children. They 
have a thirst for know¬ 
ledge, 

iv) While doing school work, 
they are not easily tired. 

v) They are logical. They 
want to solve the questions 
given to them in their 


own way. They have 
intellectual curiosity 

vi) They have a balanced 
personality and are well- 
behaved. This means that 
they have more common 
sense than the ordinary 
children. They are in¬ 
tellectually better. They 
can critically evaluate 
their own work. 

vii) They need only very little 
suggestion from the 
teachers. They look for 
more opportunities to 
undertake new work. 
They are interested in 
routine activities. 

viii) They are versatile. This 
means that these children 
are interested in more 
subjects than the ordinary 
children. They arc happy 
to reach conclusions. 

Social Qualities 

Exceptionally brilliant child¬ 
ren are very good in human 
relations. They have an ability 
to influence others and they take 
up their work with greater res¬ 
ponsibility than is common in 
others. According to Terman, 
these children are social. They 
take their decisions indepen¬ 
dently. They are friendly, emo¬ 
tional, balanced and have high 
qualities of social discipline. 

Moral Qualities 

Terman has also concluded 
that these children are morally 
more_balanced. They are honest, 
intelligent, humane and have 
integrity. Their normal standard 
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of life is higher than that of the 
ordinary children. They are 
consious of their duty and also 
of their rights. They love music. 
They are not interested in crime 
and wherever possible they are 
interested in human welfare. 
They arc ideal citizens They 
encourage others. 

Identijication of Exceptional 
Children 

It is possible to identify these 
children by (1) Individual Intelli¬ 
gence Test (2) Group Intelligence 
Test (3) Achievement Test Bat¬ 
teries (4) Teacher’s Search. 

Identification hy the Teacher 

Wc all know that human 
beings arc dilTerent and they 
should be encouraged to conduct 
themselves according to their full 
capacity. 

Areas of Exceptional Abilities 

(1) Social, (2) artistic, (3) emo¬ 
tional, (4) physical, (5) linguistic, 
and (6) educational. 

Programmes for Intellectual 
Children 

/) They need additional 
reading material. 

li) They should be given 
problems according to 
their attitudes and abili¬ 
ties. 

in) Wherever possible they 
should be given oppor¬ 
tunities to learn Indian 
and foreign languages. 


iv) They should be enabled 
to interest themselves in 
cocLirricular activities, for 
example, special talks 
and seminars should be 
arranged for them. 

v) These children should be 
encouraged to undertake 
additional activities inde¬ 
pendently. 

v/) Summer institutes should 
be organized for them. 
Such centres should have 
library facilities, labo¬ 
ratories, etc. Such camps 
should be organized for 
a month or so. 

vii) If some of these children 
do not have a good home 
background, they should 
be put in hostels 

viii) These children should be 
taken around museums 
and liistorical places on 
conducted tours. 

ix) New teaching techniques 
should be employed so that 
these children may take 
more interest in their stu¬ 
dies. 

x) They should be offered 
more opportunities to 
read in libraries and other 
places. 

xi) Teachers should use rela¬ 
ted literature to teach 
them new subjects more 
effectively. 

xii) . These children should be 

given extra home-work. 

xiii) They should be encoura¬ 
ged to participate in de¬ 
bates, seminars, etc. 

Before wc organize any of 
these programmes, we must en- 
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sure that intellectual development 
alone is not the principal occupa¬ 
tion of the teacher. The perso¬ 
nality of these children, their 
emotional and social development 
should also receive due attention. 
Only then will the all-round deve¬ 
lopment of cliildren be possible. 

Hari shanker sharma 

Assistant Tcactiei, 
Government Secondary School, 
Khirtii □ 



Why Train the Primary Teacher ? 

Education has been called an un¬ 
folding process. Education helps 
students to develop innate abilities. 
The development of the innate 
abilities of the child is dependent 
on the teacher. Education, after 
all, is no mechanical instrument. 
Nor is it a magic wand with which 
no sooner than you touch a 
student, he becomes developed. 
The teacher is the medium through 
which education reaches the child. 
The teacher comes into very close 
contact with the students and it is 
due to this natural relationship 
that the teacher leaves an imprint 
of his qualities on his students. A 
student is influenced by every 
aspect of the teacher’s behaviour. 
Therefore, the teacher’s influence 
can be of great significance to 
pave the way for a better life. If 
the teacher is to develop the innate 
abilities of a student, he must him¬ 
self have a flame within. Unless 


his own mind is developed he cam 
not help a student to develop his. 
In the absence of the teachers' own 
mental development, the aims of 
education would remain incom¬ 
plete, and the child would 
remain directionless, like a leaf in 
a storm. 

Inner light and teaching com¬ 
petence can lead to jiroper nam¬ 
ing. The teacher should know 
child psychology and understand 
and appreciate the requirements 
of the childien. Only when he 
knows these needs is it possible 
for him to help the children in his 
care. A properly trained teachci is 
also aware of the diflerent kinds 
of mlluences on clnldien and he 
also knows how to use them in 
education. Some children arc in¬ 
solent, a few very polite. If some 
children are extremely brilliant, 
there are others who arc not so 
bright. There arc children who tire 
restless, and others who are lazy. 
In this kind of situation only a 
competent teacher can provide 
necessary guidance to all. 

Some people hold that teachers 
are born with the ability to teach, 
and that training does not help a 
person to become a competent 
teacher. While this is true to some 
extent, it does not in any way 
reduce the importance of training. 
It is commonly accepted that 
hurnan beings have a few innate 
abilities. These instincts with pro¬ 
per training and guidance, could 
be improved and sublimated. In a 
way it is necessary for a teacher 
to have certain inborn abilities. 
All the same it is necessary to 
train up a teacher because that is 
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how one’s innate abilities can be 
perfected and the limitations in 
one’s behavioin overcome. 

It is especially necessary for the 
primary teacher to be tiained. 
After all, a beantiful structure 
would collapse if its foundations 
were not properly laid. In this 
case only the teacher can lay the 
foundations of the education of a 
child. 

Asmat ?Jussain 
Assistant Teacher, 
Islamia Urdu Secondaty School. 

Lohaidhana, Jlaiichi, a/WD 



Problems of Learning-Load 

Knowledge stands on the foun¬ 
dation of truth and objectivity. 
None has succeeded so far in 
knowing all. Knowedge has been 
divided into several categories. 
The Nitikars, the logicians of an¬ 
cient India, had d^eclared that 
knowledge was unlimited but 
time limited. There are many types 
of obstructions as well. Therefore 
it is important that the essence of 
truth be grasped. 

There is no question as to 
which branch of human know¬ 
ledge should be taken up for study 
and which left out. The question 
is, which portion of knowledge 
is meant for whom. When we 
see small children loaded with a 
lot of books on different subjects, 


a sensitive person starts wonder¬ 
ing whether this is not an un¬ 
necessary load. This is an issue 
which should be debated on and 
eventually settled. 

While making a proposal that 
the work-load may be reduced, 
one has to suggest how much of 
it should be reduced. There are 
three major streams in our school: 
arts, commerce and science. A 
number of subjects are included 
under these broad groups. For ins¬ 
tance history, geography, political 
science, literature and languages, 
etc. are arts subjects. Similarly 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
etc.are science subjects,Proceeding 
to higher education, we find that 
students specialize in certain sub¬ 
jects at the post-graduate stage. 
At the lower stages we have no 
such specialization and the child¬ 
ren in schools have to learn all the 
subjects included under all broad 
heads. 

We know that the food that is 
digested helps the body grow, 
while undigested food is harmful. 
The same is true of the mind. 
While knowledge that is digested 
awakens the mind, undigested 
knowledge stunts mental growth. 
Why can we not have the children 
study certain subjects on the basis 
of their aptitude in the lower 
classes just as we do in the higher 
classes ? It has been argued that 
if a child did not read history or 
geography he would not know the 
nation’s past or the names of the 
different cities in our country. 
This is after all a matter of opi¬ 
nion. The present author argues 
that only the essence of truth 
under each subject area should be 
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offered to cliildren according to 
their aptitude. We can illustrate 
this argument. Let us take the 
case of students of science. Where 
is the need for a child studying 
science in Class III or IV to learn 
about the date of the battle of 
Plassey or to know about Siberia‘S 
Similarly the children who are 
learning literature need not know 
how to prove certain geometrical 
or arithmetical propositions. Nor¬ 
mally we have been associating 
reading and writing with the learn¬ 
ing of arithmetic. We could as 
well anociate with this the habit 
of cleanliness. As for the know¬ 
ledge contained in the thick books 
children have to study, why can 
this knowledge not be offered in 
one small book of general know¬ 
ledge ? 

We can illustrate this by tak¬ 
ing examples from geography, 
liistory, grammar, political science, 
general science, etc. In geography 
we read that the world is round 
and that different parts of the 
world have different climates. All 
this knowledge could be conden¬ 


sed to ten pages and put in a 1 
of general knowledge. Simil 
history for young childien t 
be presented in six or seven c 
ters, stre.ssing upon the main 
tines of India's historical dev' 
menl. All other subjects cou 
allotted a certain number of ] 
in the book. Ifa child at some 
stage wishes to speeiali/.c ii 
particular branch of knowl 
covered in this book, he may 
ceed without any difficulty 
trained teacher can help the 
learn without much effoit. 

We should remember one 
here. A child learns much r 
and more easily, by listening 
lecture than by going througl 
books. We should therefore rc 
the learning-load on the c 
However, the importance ci 
teacher’s role should nevei 
overlooked. 

Gaya Prasao Si 
Sciiioi 'J 

Primary Teachers' TraUtim; i 
Saiirath. Dm. Man 
II 



Field Officers Report 


ALLAHABAD 


Science Training Programme for 
Primary Teachers 

The State Institute of Science 
Education, Allahabad, has worked 
out a model to train intensively 
primary school teachers in the 
content of science by using the 
staff and laboratory resources of 
higher secondary schools. This is 
being tried out on a sample basis 
in Allahabad district. The first 
phase of the experiment has been 
launched. The total orientation 
programme is divided into four 
phases and is to be completed by 
March 1978. The phasing will 
match the progress of science 
teaching in primary schools. 

In this plan, one higher 
secondary school which offers the 
science stream has been identified 
in each of the 27 blocks of the 
district. Two senior teachers from,^ 
each of these 27 higher secondary 
schools have been oriented to the 
institutional content, techniques 
and tools relevant to primary 
science education. These two 
teachers were engaged to train 
intensively about 60 primary tea- 
chers—one from each primary 
school in the block—over a period 



of five to six days. 

The second spell will follow 
after two months. 

If this teaching-learning enthu¬ 
siasm lasts and could be institu¬ 
tionalized, a major battle for the 
successful implementation of 
science education programmes in 
primary schools would have been 
won. 


BHOPAL 


Universal Science Education at 
Elementary Level 

Madhya Pradesh has entered the 
universalization phase of the 
Science Education Programme. 
As a part of the programme, the 
State Institute of Science Educa¬ 
tion, Jabalpur, has arranged a ten- 
day orientation workshop for 
about 70 Assistant District Ins¬ 
pectors of Schools. This is in 
continuation of the previous 
orientation workshops held last 
year. 

As regards the training pro¬ 
gramme for elementary school 
teachers, the State had completed 
the last phase during the Dussehra- 
Diwali break to tram about 14,000 
teachers drawn from distant and 
remote places. All preparations 
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such as supply of kits, coirespon- 
dence course lessons, instructions 
to resource persons, etc. at these 
centres have been made. A team 
of Directors from the State Ins¬ 
titutes of Science Education, 
Udaipur and Allahabad, would be 
visiting some of these centres. 


BHUBANESWAR 


New Educational Districts Created 

Sixteen new educational dis¬ 
tricts have been created in Orissa 
for better supervision and control 
of primary education. Now the 
total number of educational dis¬ 
tricts is 56. 

Additional sections have been 
opened in different classes of the 
Government High Schools and 
the available seats have been incre¬ 
ased in the various classes of the 
colleges of the State in order to 
provide educational opportunities 
to a larger number of students. 


PATNA 


Training on Buddhist Lines 

In Buddha Gaya a school has 
been established to train students 
on Buddhist lines. It is attached to 
the Japani Temple in Buddha 
Gaya and has been established with 
the cooperation of the Buddha 
Kindergarten School in Japan. 


On an experimental basis in the 
beginning, 40 four-year-old child¬ 
ren are being admitted. The Vice- 
Principal, along with two lady tea¬ 
chers, arc for the time being look¬ 
ing after the working of the school. 

Supervision Committee for 
Primary Education 

The Education Minister of 
Bihar has stated tliat by November 
1977 a nine-member supervision- 
development committee will be 
formed in every village of the State 
to look after its 62,000 primary 
and middle schools. The nine- 
member committees will include 
the village headmaster, nniklua, 
sarpaiicii and others interested in 
education. The necessaiy steps 
have been taken to constitute these 
committees. The main work of the 
committees will be to look after 
the educational system of the 
schools and to construct school 
buildings with the cooperation of 
the villagers. 

Plan for Primary Scliool Uiiildings 

The State Education Minister 
has said that a plan will be pre¬ 
pared for the construction of 
20,000 primary school buildings in 
the State. For this Rs. 14 crores 
are proposed to be spent in the 
current financial year. He has 
appealed to the State Council 
workers to cooperate m the con¬ 
struction ofschool buildings and to 
open schools in the names of those 
who have helped in the cons¬ 
truction of the buildings. The 
medium of instruction in all the 
primary schools of the State will 
be Hindi. 
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PUNE 

Adoption of Schools by Officers of the 
Education Department 

The Maharashtra Education 
Department has undertaken some 
remedial programmes to improve 
■examination results. An important 
innovation in this direction is the 
scheme of ‘adoption’ of schools 
hy officers of the Education 
Department. It has been the expe¬ 
rience that most of the schools 
with low pass percentages suffer 
from a feeling of isolation, but 
possess the potential for good 
performance. 

There are about 700 officers in 
the Department, and about 300 
extension officers in education who 


are working at various levels all 
over the State. If each of these 
officers adopts one secondary 
school which has shown a persis¬ 
tently unsatisfactory performance, 
along with its six or seven feeding 
primary schools and visits them 
frequently—at least once or twice 
in a month—the effort would go a 
long way in improving the falling 
standards in such schools. 

To give a lead in this direction 
the Director of Education, Maha¬ 
rashtra, has adopted a secondary 
school. All the other officers have 
been instructed to do the some. 
Detailed guidelines for selection of 
schools have been prepared by the 
Directorate of Education, Maha¬ 
rashtra. □ 
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A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENCE EDUCA7 ION 


Published by the National Council of Educa¬ 
tional Research and Training, School Science is a 
quarterly journal of science education. 

School Science is an open forum for discussing 
science education m our schools, its problems, 
prospects and the individual experiences of tea¬ 
chers and students. 

Besides the educational aspect. School Seionce 
contains a stimulating feature—Science News, 
which introduces the frontiers of science to the tea¬ 
chers and the curious students. Among other regu¬ 
lar features. School Science presents profiles of 
famous scientists. Julian Huxley, T.R. Sheshadri, 
Amedeo Avogadro, Jacques Monod, Lev Landeau 
and Werner Heisenberg have so far been covered. 

We invite the practising teachers and their 
students to present their problems and findings in 
the pages of Sch00/ Science. There is a section 
reserved for the students, where they can commu¬ 
nicate with teachers and students in other parts of 
the country- 

Schoof Science, you will notice, is meant both 
for the teachers and their students, it is meant to 
make learning and thinking a joyous process. And 
the most important thing is your participation in it. 








' fhc Pfimry h'ochrr is a c(iMit('rlv hri)Lif|l'l 
out by the National Council of Educationdl 
Research and Trainirifi, New Delhi, 

The journal intends to give to the practis¬ 
ing teachers and concerned administrators 
authentic information about the educational 
policies being decided on and pursued at the 
Central level It aims at giving meaningful and f 
relevant material for direct use in the class- ^ 
j room It would carry announcements of pro- f 
grammes, courses of study, etc, offered at | 
various centres in India from time to time It j 
would also provide a forum for the discussion ^ 
of contemporary issues in the field of educa- ; 
tion 

The major features of The Pnmy Teacher 
are 

1 Letter from the Director, NCEKT 

2 The educational policies concerning 
primary education 

3 Questions and answers, 

4, States round-up 

5 Illustrated material for the classroom 
use 

Subscription A copy of the journal costs 
Re, 1 00 Annual subscription 
IS Rs 4,00 

Contributions Articles and papers written by 
school teachers either in 
English or in Hindi are wel¬ 
come, Each published article 
would be paid for Two typed 
copies of the article should be 
sent in for consideration 


The paper used for cover and text of this 
journal is a gift from the Unicef 
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ANNOXJNCFMENT 


To encourage educational innovations 
in schools, the Department of School Edu¬ 
cation, NCERT, has organized two competi¬ 
tions—one for elementary teachers, and the 
other for secondary and higher secondary 
teachers. 

The teachers arc invited to send in 
reports on innovations which they have 
successfully tried out in schools and which 
are replicable in difTerent school settings. 

The reports, written either in English or 
in any of the recognized Indian language.s, 
must reach the Department by 30 May 
1978, The reports should not exceed 3,000 
words. 

Cash prizes ofRs. 500 each will be 
awarded for the 30 best reports contributed 
by elementary teachers and the 20 best 
reports by secondary and higher secondary 
teachers. 

For detailed information the teachers 
may contact the Field Advisers, Regional 
Colleges of Education, State Institutes of 
Education, or the Directorates of Public 
Instruction. □ 


Editorial 


WAKING UP TO THE ENVIRONMENT 


It has been in the news that a 
committee to review the 10+2+3 
pattern was set up by the Union 
Ministry of Education and Social 
Welfare. The report of the com¬ 
mittee has since come out. With 
regard to primary education, the 
recommendations made by the 
committee will be significant for 
the primary teachers. 

The committee has defined 
the objectives of primary educa¬ 
tion and has critically reviewed 
its structure, curriculum-pattern 
and time allocation. It is time 
our primary teachers considered 
the recommendations and did 
some useful rethinking. In this 
context, we should take note of 
“environmental studies” and 
“socially useful productive work” 
as conceived by the committee. 
These are not very different from 
the corresponding subjects in the 
existing curricula. 

As regai'ds the objectives of 
primary education, the committee 
has made a significant point: the 


mam objective is to instil a desire 
among children for participating 
in the productive and other wel¬ 
fare activities of the community. 
So that the children look at the 
business of school-going as a 
kind of preparation for social 
service. The committee has out¬ 
lined three phases in which this 
orientation process can be under¬ 
taken. The first two are 
preparatory and the third is the 
actual practice. 

(z) Study of the world of 
work through observation 
and enquiry. 

(ii) Experimentation with 
materials, tools and tech¬ 
niques. 

{Hi) Work-experience. 

Significantly, the committee 
has also debated the objectives 
and efficacy of ‘home work’ usu¬ 
ally given to primary school 
children. And the members of 
the committee have taken a very 
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critical view of the practice, and 
recommended that no home work 
should be given. They have also 
made a distinction _ between 
"socially useful productive work” 
and the ‘work-experience’ of the 
earlier phase. This issue of The 
Primary Teacher carries an article 
on a method of teaching history, 
which is illustrative of this dis¬ 
tinction. 

We have in this issue several 
articles which would especially 
interest you. Except for one 
write-up on socially useful pro¬ 


ductive work, all others arc on 
the problems of classroom teach¬ 
ing. Teaching of histoiy can be 
made interesting by dramatization 
ofceitam historical events. This 
is a practice that has already been 
tried out and is in regular use by 
hundreds of teachers. We have 
given one illustration of this 
teaching method. We also carry 
a special article on art teaching 
for young students, contributed 
by a practising teacher. We hope 
you like the article and use its 
hints in your class. □ 
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Teacher - training programmes 
did not exist in the old days. 
There was no formal training 
course, nor was any degree 
awarded. But the teacher’s ability 
to explain, expound and interpret 
knowledge in the light of his 
experience was constantly tested. 
The teacher was expected not 
only to impart information and 
skills, but also lead and guide the 
students. 

One of the ways of recruiting 
teachers was through the famous 
monitorial system. In the Jataka 
period, the preceptors asked 
senior pupils to take charge of the 
younger students. If they proved 
competent, they were permitted 
to stay on for a longer period 
to gain deeper knowledge. Thus, 
in ancient times, the teachers 
were chosen by the students on 


Pre-Primary Teacher. 
Education: its Past 
and Prospects 


B.N. Biswal 
Centre of Advanced Study 
in Education, M.S Umveisity, 
Baroda 


A S Sharma 
Faculty of Social Work, 
M.S University, Baroda 


the basis of the reputation they 
enjoyed. Their reputation was 
based on the knowledge they 
gained and their power to com¬ 
municate it. Knowledge was not 
then interpreted in the narrow 
modern sense of mere academic 
information. 

Because of adherence to the 
rigid caste system, teaching be¬ 
came a hereditary vocation, con¬ 
fined to the Brahmins only. This 
monopoly, as could be expected, 
led to a deterioration in quality. 
The teachers who now taught 
only because teaching was their 
caste occupation, could not main¬ 
tain high professional standards. 
Thus, memorization began to take 
the place of exposition and inter¬ 
pretation. The original practice 
of meditating upon a subject 
was given up, as the volume of 
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information increased rapidly. 
Varied information had to be 
committed to memory. Thus, as 
the centuries went by, education 
became mechanical rather than 
creative. 

How Teacher-Education Began 

The East India Company took 
a fairly longtime to embark on 
the task of educating the people 
they had begun to govern. 

It was left to the European 
missionaries to introduce educa¬ 
tion on Western lines in India 
and a number of missionary 
colleges came up all at once. 
Teacher-education, as we know 
it today, is a direct lineal descen- 
dent of the training given by the 
missionaries in the late 18lh 
century. The second half of the 
19tli century saw significant 
changes in the educational pattern 
of the country. The famous 
Wood’s Despatch and the Hunter 
Commission’s Report, issued in 
this period, are considered land¬ 
marks in the history of education. 
These studies provided the 
foundation for Indian educational 
development. 

Thus, teacher-education in 
India, one may say, began more 
than a hundred years ago. But 
pre - school teacher - education, 
with a systematic approach to 
the problems of child education, 
started towards the end of the 
19 th century. 


Pre-school Teacher-education : 

'A Backward Glance 

As early as 1888, kindergarten 


classes were added to the Saidpet 
High School, Madias. The trai¬ 
nees of the Saidpet Teachers’ 
College had to do part of their 
practice teaching in thi.s school. 
Later on, a number of secondaiy 
and elementary teacher-education 
in.Uilutions stalled kindergarten 
courses. Simultaneously, the 
Christian missions also did pione- 
Cling work in this liekl. The first 
full-lledgcd training institute was 
set up in 1937 at Vcpeiy in 
Madras by a Christian mission¬ 
ary. It still functions today and 
conducts an cn'ective piogramme. 
Piior to 1947, very little attention 
was paid to pre-school education 
or pie-school teacher-training. In 
spite of the stiong recommenda¬ 
tions of the Sargent Report, 
nothing was achieved. But since 
1947, there has been a slow 
change for die better. Even today 
the states have not taken direct 
responsibility for pre-school edu¬ 
cation but many have started 
pre-school teacher-training col¬ 
leges. Nevertheless, pre-school 
education still owes its progress 
to the efforts of private agencies. 

In addition to the pre-school 
training institutes run by the 
State Governments or recognized 
by them, there is the Indian 
Council for Child Welfare’s Bal- 
sevika Training Progiamme, start¬ 
ed in 1961 in Delhi. It i.s an 
integrated eleven-month course 
for pre-school teachers. Later, in 
1963, the Central Social Welfare 
Board started its training pro¬ 
gramme for pre-school teachers 
from the villages. 

Given in Table 1 is a list of the 
different pre-primary training 
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TABLE 1 

PRE-SCHOOL TEACHER-TRATNING PROGRAMMES 


No 

Type of Prog) amine 

Run or Recognized by 

Duration 

1 

Teacher Educators’ 

National Council of 

9 months 


Tuiinitig in Early Child¬ 

Educational Reseaich and 



hood Education 

Training 


2 

Graduate-level Tiaining 

Department of Child 

One acade¬ 


in Early Childhood 

Development, M S 

mic year 


Education 

University of Baroda 

3 

Trachcr-training in Pre- 

State Departments of 

One or two 


primary Education 

Education 

years 

4 

Balsevika Training for 

Indian Council for Child 

11 months 


Urban Areas 

Welfare 


5. 

Baisevika Training for 

Central Social Welfare 

Two years 


Rural Areas 

Board 

6 

Montessori Training 

Association Montessori 

Unspeci¬ 



International 

fied 

7. 

Other short-term 
couises 

Piivate agencies 

t » 


programmes conducted m the 
country. 


Teacher-training in 
Pre-primary Education 

Many of our states have 
recognized pre-primary teacher- 
training institutes. In some states, 
the government itself runs 
the colleges, while in some others 
like Maharashtra, the courses are 
conducted mostly by private 
institutions which receive grants- 
in-aid from the government. The 
courses are of one year’s duration 
in States like Madras, W. Bengal, 
U.P. and Maharashtra. The re¬ 
quirement for admission is gene¬ 
rally a high school certificate. 
Gujarat and Maharashtra also 
run courses for those who hold 
primary school certificates, the 
duration of which is two years. 
The number of pre-primary 
teacher-training institutes varies 
from state to state in our country. 


The statewise distribution is as 
follows'*' : 

Assam 1 ; Andhra Pradesh 2 ; 
Chandigarh 1 ; Delhi 4 ; Gujarat 
11 ; Haryana 10 ; Kerala 2 ; 
Maharashtra 34; Madhya Pradesh 
5 ; Mysore 14 ; Orissa I ; Rajas¬ 
than 2 ; Tamil Nadu 5 ; U.P. 5 
and West Bengal 3. 


Objectives of Pre-primary 
Teacher-Education 

a) To help the teacher deve¬ 
lop an understanding of 
the child’s nature. 

b) To develop in the teacher 
an understanding of the 
principles, processes and 
techniques of learning and 
teaching. 

c) To develop in the teacher 
an understanding of the 
process of growth and 


*News Bulletin,'Vol. XXI, No. 3, Indian 
Council for Child Welfare 
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development in childien 
and adolescents. 

d) To train the teacher in 
measiumg pupil growth, 
his ability and achieve¬ 
ments in instructional ob¬ 
jectives. 

e) To help the teacher to 
contrive and use a number 
of teaching devices—ins¬ 
truments, materials and 
audio-visual aids. 


Importance 

The idea that teachers are born 
and not made, is no longer consi¬ 
dered to be true. Teaching is a 
highly skilled job, which cannot 
be done satisfactorily without a 
sound preparation for it. The 
progress of a nation depends upon 
the quality of its educational sys¬ 
tem and the quality of its teacheis, 
which is in turn determined by the 
quality of teacher-education. 
Teachers can build the nation. 
Teacher-education is very essential 
for achieving the desired goals of 
education. No educational pro¬ 
gramme can be a success without 
proper education of the teachers. 
Thus, teachers must be provided 
with the best possible professional 
training. In the context of Indian 
education such training can yield 
very rich dividends because the 
financial resources required are 
small measured against the result¬ 
ing improvement in the education 
of millions. 

Trained teachers teach at the 
college, school and pre-school 
levels. At each level they play an 
important role for the develop¬ 
ment of students. Their role is 


crucial at the prc-school level. 
Students can develop much better 
when llieir childhood encigies and 
enthusiasms are given direction. 
This can be done at the prc-school 
level by vvcll-tiained teucheis as 
they act as sociahV.ing agents and 
guide the development of the 
child. They also prevent ixaor ad¬ 
justment to the environment so 
that their pupils’ adult lives 
become meaningful. The role of 
a teacher at pre-scliool level is of 
vital impoitance. 

The nursery school teacher 
should be mature, warm, under¬ 
standing and sympathetic and 
vitally interested in utili/nng all 
available resources in the task of 
guiding the growth of young child¬ 
ren. In the scliool she is a friend, 
philosopher, guide, mother and 
nurse to the children. The res¬ 
ponsibility is hers for creating a 
cooperative climate conducive to 
happiness, and a productive learn¬ 
ing environment for children and 
teachei's. The pre-school teacher 
has to deal with children of lender 
age. She has to look after the 
harmonious development of the 
child, his physical well-being, and 
his social development. A sincere 
pre-primary teacher can be made 
ont by her warmth towards child¬ 
ren, which induces a feeling of 
security and acceptance. The 
teacher who can motivate stu¬ 
dents, helps them in planning 
ahead, encourages creativcncss 
and cooperative effort. 


Pre-school Teacher Training 
Institutions in India 

There are many insliluiions in 
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India imparling training specializa¬ 
tion in the following areas : ‘In¬ 
fant education’, ‘Nursery educa¬ 
tion’, ‘Pre-pnmary education’, 
‘Early childhood education’ and 
‘Pre-school subjects and methods 
of organization in nursery schools’. 
Only two institutions provide 
post-graduate training. They are 
M. S. University of Baroda and 
Nirmala Niketan College of Home 
Science, Bombay. 


The M.S University 
Pre-school Programme 

The Department of Child 
Development, M. S. University, 
was one of the first university de¬ 
partments in India to recognize 
the growing importance and need 
for training teachers, administra¬ 
tors and supervisors for pre-school 
education. As a result, a course 
was started in which each student 
had to work for a few weeks in 
one of the local pre-school institu¬ 
tions. The general objective of the 
post-graduate diploma course is 
to provide professional training in 
pre-school education. The specific 
objectives are as follows : 

a) To provide deeper insight 
and understanding of the 
growth, development and 
behaviour of pre-school 
children. 

b) To develop skills in the 
use of creative media for 
pre-school institutions and 
to develop self-expression. 

c) To develop self-confidence 
and promote critical eva¬ 
luation of one’s own role 


Pre-school children"are at "a criti¬ 
cal stage of development. And the 
teacher has to play the role of a 
creative artist in dealing with them. 


in working with pre-school 
children. 

d) To develop the ability to 
plan and execute program¬ 
mes for pre-school child¬ 
ren. 

e) To promote competence 
to adapt curricula and 
methods of pre-school 
education to the institu¬ 
tion's resources. 

Twenty students are admitted to 
the course ; graduates from recog¬ 
nised universities are considered 
eligible. 


Recent Trends 

Today in our country pre¬ 
school education is given consi¬ 
derable importance Harmonious 
development of children can be 
ensured only when teachers are 
trained in pre-school education. 
Various seminars are conducted 
and recommendations are made 
to State Boards of Education. At 
a seminar held last year in the 
Nirmala Niketan College of Elome 
Science, the delegates suggested 
to the State Board of Education 
the following improvements : 

a) The programme of early 
childhood education, they 
said, should be given top 
priority as the period of 
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0-9 years is of vital impor¬ 
tance. Generous grants- 
m-aid should be made 

- available by the State 
Government and local 
authorities for improving 
tlie standards of early 
childhood education. 

b) Innovative approaches to 
the integration of pre¬ 
primary and primary edu¬ 
cation should be encour¬ 
aged. Such integration 
would make for continuity 
of the educational process 
and the transition from pre¬ 
primary to primary edu¬ 
cation would be facilitated. 

c) Until the integration of 
pre-primary and primary 
education was achieved, 
the age of admission to 
the first standard should 
be six years. 

d) In the context of the revis¬ 
ed 10 -f 2 •+■ 3 scheme 
of education, provision 
should be made for a two- 
year vocational pro¬ 
gramme at the end of ten 
years of schooling. Para- 
professionals could thus 
be trained to work with 
children. This training 
should be given through 
polytechnics and other re¬ 
cognized educational and 
vocational institutions. 

e) A state board of pre-pri¬ 
mary education should be 
formed—an advisory body 
on the lines of the State 
Board of Primary and 
Secondary Education. 

/) The State Institutes of 
Education should promote 


studies in the field of early 
childhood education; then- 
direct involvement with 
the training programmes 
would ICS alt in greater 
iiniroimity of standaids 
and general impiovcmcnt 
of the programmes. 

The delegates strongly reiterated 
the need to foim an elTeclive 
body through whicli the state and 
central education dcpaitincnts 
could be peisiuidcd to revise their 
outlook on pre-primary and pri¬ 
mary ediicaiion. This would in- 
llucnce the appioachcs and 
methods used by school adminis¬ 
trators and bring about continuity 
in early childhood education. It 
was pioposcd that a resolution be 
passed to this effect at the conclu¬ 
ding session of the seminar. The 
delegates felt strongly about the 
age of admission to Class I. 

There is an appalling paucity 
of schools for young chlldien and 
of trained personnel to handle 
them. Forty-two per cent of the 
Indian population belongs to the 
age-group of 0-6 years and yet 
only three per cent receive any 
sort of nursery education. Vari¬ 
ous committee leports over the 
past decade have stressed the need 
for trained personnel. Ycl, des¬ 
pite all these reports andiecom- 
mendations, little progress has 
been made. An integrated course 
covering not just pre-primary and 
primary education but rather the 
education of early childhood, 
would put into proper prospec¬ 
tive, for new entrants in the held, 
the role of schools for young chil¬ 
dren, and the role of the teacher 
as an agent of social change. □ 
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The Learner and His lights In the Classroom 


The following excerpts are from 'Violations of Children's Rights in the Classroom' 
by Esther L. Plank, published in the American journal Childhood Education. 

We find this relevant, because the writer discusses a vital piohlem—the development 
of a child's personality in the classioom. This, again, is related to the pre-primary 
teacher-education 


Teacher educators have long spoken about individualizing or 
personalizing teaching so that children might be allowed to choose 
among various learning tasks those most significant to them. What 
does a walk down the corridors of your school reveal ? How many 
teachers are spending most of their time before the entire class, attemp¬ 
ting to communicate with all but actually relating to a limited few 
while others are at various degrees of attending 'i What is being done 
for those children who seem to be always on the periphery How many 
teachers appear compelled to follow the manual, “complete” the arith¬ 
metic and social science texts, have children go through the paces of 
reading more basals than the children next door, get their classes ready 
for the next grade, drilling them to respond correctly on regularly ad¬ 
ministered tests "i 

Concurrently, how much learning-time is being wasted for child¬ 
ren who require challenging, mind-stretching activities but are forced 
to sit Within the confines of four classroom walls, attending to busy- 
work tasks ? An example is fourth-grader Eric, who is truly astute and 
advanced in elementary science. Eric’s teacher has adamantly refused 
to allow him to pursue individually and quietly special tasks proposed 
by a visiting science-consultant—on the grounds that he is “not too 
good to work with others” and is “no belter than anybody else.” 
...How many view themselves as failures, and find them so considered 
by classmates, because they seem not able to complete tasks at the 
same speed as others ? How many ...give up, turn off, reject, search for 
ways of behaving in which they can succeed, however inappropriate, 
or even throw tantrums ? □ 
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The Pattern of 
Education We Need 


C. SiXTHA Rami Reddy 
Head Master, 
K C. High School, Kothciicddipalem, 

Guntur 



It is said that change is an indi¬ 
cation of progress. Social change 
depends mainly on the educational 
policy adopted by the country. 
Our government revised its 
educational policy a number of 
times after independence. How 
far have these changes affected 
the society ? Have they answered 
all the changing needs of society? 
Let us see what we have achieved 
by effecting these changes. 

At first the Government decid¬ 
ed to introduce Basic Education 
propounded by Gandhi. So it 
was introduced in a few schools 
on experimental basis. This was 
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a hasty step because it was 
introduced before its true spirit 
was understood either by the 
Government or by the society. 
So its introduction was really a 
farce. Next came the multipur¬ 
pose schools and the bifurcated 
courses. A few schools were 
selected and _ agriculture, carpen- 
try, engineering, typewriting, etc. 
were introduced in them. All this 
was done with the aim of giving 
an opportunity to the student to 
select a craft or trade of his liking 
by the practice of which he could 
make his own living after he left 
the school. The aim was worthy 
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and novel but proper steps to 
achieve the end were not taken 
So it did not give good results. 
Therefore the scheme was 
Withdrawn by the Government 
Why did such a good scheme fail? 
One reason was that the schools 
where this scheme was introduced 
were not properly equipped. 
Shoitage of well-trained teachers 
was also a factor. When the 
students, teachers and the society 
had just begun to realize the 
importance of the multipurpose 
scheme, it was withdrawn. 
Another hasty step. Thus all 
these changes, instead of taking 
us forward, made us go back. 

What do we need most? A 
change in both society and the 
educational system What kind 
of society do we want? A society 
in which every one has equal 
rights and opportunities, a society 
in which every individual is able 
to support himself. Tf we want 
this kind of society, a drastic 
change must take place in the 
existing system of education. We 
have to adopt a new system which 
makes every student industrious 
and which enables him to have a 
proper understanding of things 
around him. Only then will our 
dreams for a new society be 
fulfilled. 

How to achieve this change ? 
When a student has the habit of 
working hard from his childhood, 
when he works not for himself 
alone but also for his society and 
when he is conscious of his rights 
as well as his duties, he will 
become a gooq and useful citizen. 
The young student grows up into 
a man and a society made up of 


such men and women is our goal. 
This is possible only if we focus 
all our effoits on our educational 
institutions. We must start with 
oiii young citizens at schools. 
The concepts of universal brother¬ 
hood, love for the country, love 
for work and dignity of labour 
must be strongly impressed upon 
their minds. A child’s brain is 
highly impressionable and what¬ 
ever impressions we leave on it 
are there to stay. It is difficult 
to erase childhood impressions at 
a later stage. So, the education 
system we have to adopt for a 
new society must mould the stu¬ 
dent in that fashion. Our present 
system of education, as we have 
seen, can do no such thing. In 
fact, It has done more harm to 
the nation than good. It is 
producing men who can talk 
glibly for hours together and do 
nothing but that. As a result, 
there has been a steady degener¬ 
ation in all walks of life. Consump¬ 
tion is greater than production 
and prices are soaring high. We 
urgently need a new system of 
education that teaches our stu¬ 
dents work that is socially produc¬ 
tive, trades they can take up 
after they step out of school. The 
education imparted to them must 
make them industrious and make 
of them good citizens. 

To achieve this end, I suggest 
the following secondary education 
programme. Crafts should be 
introduced in schools. Most of 
the high schools in our State are 
in villages and most of our villa¬ 
gers are farmers. Apart from 
agriculture, the crafts of pottery, 
weaving, carpentry, etc, are also 
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practised in our villages. Crafts 
should be introduced in village 
high schools in such a way that 
the expenditure incurred is 
moderate and the craft introduced 
does not stand in the way of 
general education. 

How should we introduce agri¬ 
culture in our schools ?Each state 
is divided into districts and each 
district into panchayat samitis. 
There are at least two or three 
Agriculture Extension Officers 
(aeo’s) in each Samiti. There is a 
Village Development Officer (vno) 
who works at the village level. 
What is the work done by these 
AFo’s and vdo’s? They are doing 
the work of a clerk. Most of 
their time is spent in allotting 
fertilizers to farmers after taking 
their land holdings into considera¬ 
tion. An AEo with a B.Sc. degree in 
agriculture is doing work which 
requires no technical expertise. 
Therefore, the Government can 
seek the help of vdo’s and aeo’s for 
the introduction of agriculture at 
village high schools. An aeo 
should be attached to schools and 
the vOo’s of the neighbouring 
villages should be attached to the 
Village high school. 

First of all, a syllqbus in agri¬ 
culture should be prepared for 
high schools, to be covered in five 
years as there are five classes in a 


high school. Each year, the 
students should have some 40 to 
50 theory classes and another 40 
to 50 practical classes. The 
syllabus should be such that when 
it is covered, the students should 
know about (1) the pests that 
attack ciops, and the pesticides 
for their control; (2) soil testing, 
and (3) the use of pump sets, 
sprayers, dusters, motors and 
their minor repairs. The intro¬ 
duction of soil testing will be 
helpful to the students and the 
village community. It will be 
helpful to tire villager in selecting 
the right varieties of fertilizers 
needed by his soil. Use of the 
proper fertilizers increases produc¬ 
tion, Injudicious selection and 
use of fertilizers can be harmful. 
It is the duty of the aeo’s and 
vdo’s to see that all these goals of 
the syllabus are realized, Tlie 
students should have periodic 
tests m these subjects and marks 
secured by them in tliese tests 
should be taken into considera¬ 
tion, while promoting them to the 
next class. If the aeo’s and vdo’s 
take classes in the schools, the 
Government need not spend any 
extra money on teachers. 

There may be students who 
are interested in a craft other than 
agriculture. Suppose there are 
some students interested in 
pottery. How to train them in 
the craft? We must remember 
that we are dealing with village 
high schools and that there are no 
villages without people earning 
their living by pottery, weaving, 
basket-making, etc. So, we can 
always get the help of people who 
are experts in their crafts. They 
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can be appointed on part-time 
basis. If considered necessary, 
they may be given some initial 
training m dealing with students. 
So, crafts like weaving, carpentry, 
pottery, and basket-weaving can 
also be introduced in village high 
schools without great expense. 
Girls may be taught sewing, 
embroidary, etc. The panchayat 
samitis have some instructors to 
do this and their services can 
conveniently be utilized. 

Now, let us consider the 
schools in towns. School stu¬ 
dents in towns may receive a 
different kind of training. They 
may be trained to become turners, 
fitters, welders, etc. There are 
few towns without industries, big 
or small. So, high schools 
students should be imparted indus¬ 
trial training. In a town school, 
the number of students is large 
and it is difficult to take all the 
students to the factories for the 
necessary training. So workshops 
should be established in the school 
iteslf. Trained instructors should 
be appointed. In towns, therefore, 
we have to spend some money on 
the introduction of crafts. When 
a boy completes bis studies at a 
town high school, he should be 
qualified to woik as a fitter or a 
welder or a carpenter. He should 
be in a position to take up a 
trade. However, general educa¬ 
tion should not be neglected. 

Every student should do 
manual labour for 4U to 50 days 
every year. If a student fails to 
do this on other than medical 
grounds, he should not be promot¬ 
ed to the next class. A student 
who cannot complete these 40 to 


50 days of manual work along 
with the other students should be 
given a second chance to complete 
it. Only then should he be 
promoted to the next class. If this 
is implemented, students will 
become industrious. They will 
learn to work hard and love it. 
They will develop an interest both 
in work and study As all 
students—the rich and the poor— 
work together, cooperation deve¬ 
lops among them. They come to 
learn that all men are equal. 

There is also one more 
advantage. Generally, there is no 
high school with a strength less 
than 200. A student who works 
during the agricultural seasons 
(transplanting, weeding and har¬ 
vesting) gets Rs. 3 a day. Accor¬ 
ding to this scheme, each student 
has to do manual labour for at 
least 40 days. So, each student 
earns Rs 120 for his work. As 
the average strength of a village 
high school is around 200, each 
institution gets Rs 24,000 per 
annum. But would it be possible 
for all the students to get work? 
Who would hire them when 
trained help is available? Only 
those who are not aware of village 
conditions would entertain such 
doubts. In almost all villages, 
during the seasons, there is labour 
trouble. In our area, during the 
sowing, weeding and harvesting 
seasons, there is acute shortage of 
labour. Farmers have to go 
around the neighbouring villages 
to get workers. They have to 
increase the daily wages to attract 
workers to get their work done 
soon, as delay in harvesting may 
put them to a heavy loss. Even 
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children of seven or eight years 
are engaged on farms during these 
seasons. So we can be suie that 
high school students will get work 
on farms during the seasons. The 
faimer who pays to get his work 
done makes sure he gets his 
money’s worth. The students 
have to work under his constant 
vigilance. 

What to do with the money 
earned by the students ? The 
amount should be kept with the 
headmaster of the institution. A 
committee consisting of students, 
paients and teachers should be 
formed and the headmaster should 
spend the money only with the 
consent of the committee. The 
money should be spent for the 
development of the school labora¬ 
tory, the library and for the 
construction of buildings. Thus, 
our schools will become self- 
sufficient and the burden on the 
Government for running the 
schools will be considerably 
lessened. 

If this pattern is followed, the 
students would come to feel that 
they have done their best for the 
development of their schools. 
Schools would produce students 
with a love for hard work, who 
can make a living without waiting 
for government jobs. 

If our schools are to function 
on these lines, they must not be 
left to be managed by panchayat 
samitis or private managements. 
There should be an autonomous 


board with an i.vs officer us 
chairman and representatives 
from the teachers’ and the paients’ 
committees as members. All the 
schools should come under this 
autonomous boaid. It may be 
called ‘Secondary Education 
Board’. 

If all the steps I have suggest¬ 
ed aie followed, production will 
increase and the employment 
prospects improve. Schools will 
become self-sufficient. Elere let 
me give an illustration. Let us 
consider Pant Agricultural Univer¬ 
sity. It is said that the teachers 
there are highly paid. They have 
to show good results in the work 
entrusted to them When a new 
pesticide, for example, is discovei- 
ed, the formula is sold to the 
manufacturers. Thus, the resear¬ 
cher makes money. If a teacher 
is unable to show any progress in 
his research oi the work allotted 
to liim, he is ignored for pi emo¬ 
tions. When a teacher shows 
good work, he is given increments. 
The university is self-supporting 
and has accumulated crores of 
rupees. 

The Kothari Commission has 
suggested as many as 43 different 
crafts and handicrafts. Will our 
Government give us the oppor¬ 
tunity of introducing these crafts 
in our schools ? Let us hope that 
every student who leaves our 
schools will be able to make his 
own living and not depend on 
others. |j 
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Dramatization in the 
Teaching of History 

S. S. Patke 


As IN the case of the teaching of 
any other subject of the curri¬ 
culum, the main concern of the 
teacher of history is how to make 
his subject interesting. As com¬ 
pared with science and even geo¬ 
graphy, the study of history 
is largely intangible in nature, 
calling for the exercise of powers 
of imagination and reasoning of 
no mean order on the part of the 
pupil and a generally good presen¬ 
tation of facts on the part of the 
teacher. Dramatization of events 
is an effective mode of presenta¬ 
tion even when illustrative mate¬ 
rial is lacking. This is especially 
so in the case of the lower classes, 
because of the young child’s natu¬ 
ral desire for opportunities for 
self-expression such as those 
which a dramatic method of pre¬ 
sentation provides. With young 
children, dramatization becomes a 
‘play way’ method of learning, by 
eliminating drudgery in its substi¬ 
tution of doing for laborious learn¬ 
ing. Its educational value is seen 
in the spontaneous activity it 
releases, not only in the often cle¬ 
ver interpretation of the parts as¬ 
signed to individual pupils, but 
also in improved powers of ex¬ 
pression (illustrating the truth of 


the statement : ‘No expression 
without impression’). Thus both 
psychologically and educationally, 
dramatization is a sound educa¬ 
tional principle. 


How to Proceed 

The episodes or incidents to be 
dramatized will be chosen by the 
teacher in accordance with a pre¬ 
arranged plan, and the dialogue 
will be written by him, since he is 
the best judge of his pupils’ limita¬ 
tions. The cast will also be chosen 
by him, and written on the black¬ 
board. These preliminaries settled, 
he will instruct the young actors 
in their parts, and suggest how 
they might interpret them. This 
implies that the teacher should be 
somewhat of an actor, though 
common sense goes a long way, 
and it is surprising how soon one 
is bitten with a craze for writing 
dialogues and instructing one’s 
pupils in the way to act their 
parts, and how ready is their res¬ 
ponse and how remarkable at 
times their appreciation of tone 
and gesture in speaking their 
parts. If dramatization is lo be 
effective as a teaching device, it 
should form a regular feature of 
teaching, and every lesson should 
be preceded by a short playlet 


The teaching of history is not a 
series of dry statements of events. 
The teacher should bring out the 
dramatic relationship between the 
individual and historical forces. 
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that takes not more than fifteen 
minutes to act and that can be 
acted out in the classroom with¬ 
out a stage or stage props. By 
writing the playlets himself, the 
teacher can make them of any 
length he chooses, and can in 
other ways, as well adapt them to 
the needs of his class. It is enough 
if the actors read their parts, 
though they should, of course, do 
it effectively. In the choice of 
topics for dramatization the gui¬ 
ding principle should be whether 
dramatization is' needed to help 
the imagination. Otherwise there 
is danger of the method being 
made a fasliion of and being 
brought into contempt. Roughly 
speaking, the allotment of time 
will be as follows in a forty- 
minute lesson : ten minutes for an 
introductory talk, fifteen minutes 
for the playlet and ten minutes for 


recapitulation and question. 

By way of illustration, two 
specimen dialogues are given 
below. 


ASIIOKA LMllRACFS BUDDHISM 

Ashoka was extremely grieved 
to see the great loss of human life 
after his victory over Kalinga. He 
completely lost his peace of mind. 
He went in search of a teacher 
who would lestore it. Luckily he 
met the great Buddlrist preacher, 
Upagupta. The following conver¬ 
sation took place between Ashoka 
and Upagupta, 

{Ashoka arrives at the heiinitage of 
Upagupta and touches his feet, showing 
respect for the great ptcacher.) 

Upagupta : Victorious king, accept 
ray blessings. Why are 
you so unhappy after 
having won the war 
with Kalinga ? As a 
matter of fact you 
should have rejoiced 
over your glorious 
victory. But you look 
so very miserable. I 
wonder why you have 
come to a preacher like 
me. 

Ashoka ; Revered sir, it is quite 
natural that you should 
be surprised to see me 
so grief-sti’icken, 

Upagupta : Can you tell me the 
cause of your grief ? 
But I must tell you 
that if you are expec¬ 
ting me to congratulate 
you on your glorious 
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victory, you will be 
keenly disappointed. I 
will, on the other hand, 
condemn you for hav¬ 
ing killed thousands of 
innocent people. Your 
heart may be full of 
joy, but my heart is 
full of sadness. 

Ashoka . Believe me, sir, I am 
also deeply pained for 
having killed nearly 
one lakh men on the 
battlefield. I am res¬ 
ponsible for the indes¬ 
cribable hardships that 
the families of the dead 
soldiers of Kalinga will 
suffer. The cries of 
grief of their wives, 
mothers and children 
have caused me great 
grief. .1 am passing 
sleepless nights. T feel 
sinful and guilty. What 
can I do to atone for 
my sins ? How can 1 
have peace of mind ? 
O great preacher, show 
me light in the dark¬ 
ness of my life. 

Upagupta : O King, I am glad to 
hear you repent. One 
can atone for one’s 
sins by sincere repen¬ 
tance. But there is only 
one way of obtaining 
true peace of mind. 

Ashoka ; Sir, kindly show me 
the path of mental 
peace. 

Upagupta : That path is the path 
, shown by' Gautama 
Buddha to the whole 
of mankind. Embrace 


the true religion 
preached by Lord 
Buddha. The basic 
principles of Buddhism 
are very simple to un¬ 
derstand and very easy 
to practise. The man 
who will observe purity 
of mind and action 
will attain Nirvana. He 
will be freed from re¬ 
birth. Lord Buddha 
has explained his idea 
of ‘right conduct’ m 
very simple terms. 
Never practise any 
kind of violence. Do 
not indulge in theft, 
falsehood, abusive lan¬ 
guage and deception. 
Give up anger and 
learn to trust people. 
Be kind and merciful 
to everybody. Treat 
all as equals 

Do not make any 
discrimination of high 
and low birth. Every¬ 
body IS born equal. 

, One need not follow 
the path of sacrifice 
for attaining Nirvana 
It can be attained by 
the path of non-vio¬ 
lence, kindness, purity 
of thought and action. 

Ashoka : O great preacher, I am 
' satisfied by your ad¬ 
vice. I swear that I 
will follow the path of 
Virtue shown by Bhag- 
wan Buddha from this 
very moment. I will 
devote myself whole¬ 
heartedly to the spread 
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of Buddhism not only 
among my subjects but 
also among people in 
the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries. 

Upagupta ; May Bhagwan Buddha 
bless you. I pray that 
he may crown with 
success your efforts for 
the spread of 
Buddhism. 


BABAR’S PRAYER 

Humayun is seriously ill, al¬ 
most on his death-bed. Babar 
prays to Allah to save the life of 
his son by offering his own life in¬ 
stead. The following dialogue is 
based on this incident. 

Babar : Hakimsahib, Humayun 
is sinking fast. Do you 
not have a more effec¬ 
tive treatment ? 


Only when we are aware of the 
human reactions of remote histori¬ 
cal personages, we can have the 
‘feel of history.’ 



Maulavi : Huzur, the report goes 
that you have obtained 
a diamond at Agra 
which is worth one 
million rupees. That 
you may offer to 
Allah. 


Hakim 

; Huzur, we have tried 

Babar 

: How can I do that ? 


all possible treatments. 
We are at our wit’s 
end. 

Maulavi 

: Huzur, you sell it in 
the market and distri¬ 
bute the money ob¬ 

Maxjlavi 

: Huzur, pardon me for 
my interruption. When 
all human efforts fail, 


tained in charity to 
the needy and the 
poor. 


one should pray to 
Allah. 

Babar 

: {After thinking for some 
time). It is true that 

Babar 

: How can I secure 
Allah’s blessing ? 

Please tell me. 


the diamond you refer 
to IS very precious. 
But 1 have something 

Maulavi 

; In my humble opinion, 
you should offer to 
Allah the most preci¬ 


with me which is even 
more precious than 
that diamond. 


ous thing with you. 

Maulavi 

. What IS that ? 

Babar 
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: Which precious tiling 
do you suggest ? 

Babar 

: My own life ! I can 
offer my own life to 
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Allah to save the life of 
my son. O king Allah, 
I offer my own life to 
save the life of my dear 
son Humayun [He 
shuts his eyes and prays 
silently). 

I am sure Allah will answer 
my prayer and save my son. 

(The story goes that Humayun 
recovered completely from his ill¬ 
ness). 


The author, who has experi¬ 
mented with the dramatic method 
both at a training college and in 


ordinary classroom conditions, has 
found it very successful in the in¬ 
terest it has aroused. Dull topics 
(from the child’s point of view) 
like the legislature and the judicial 
system, have sprung to life when 
dramatized, and have held the 
attention of the class throughout. 
The labour involved m thinking 
out and preparing the playlets was 
well spent, and, once prepared, 
the playlets were used over and 
over again with but slight modi¬ 
fications. 

The keynote to success lies in 
the writing of effective dialogues 
and in the right choice of actors. 

□ 
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Play-Art 



It is commonly believed that 
artists are born not made, but 
this is not entirely correct. Al¬ 
though it is true that the great 
artists of the world were born 
with certain gifts, this is not to 
say that artistic skills are practi¬ 
cally unteachable We can train 
children in the imaginative use 
of lines and colours, and such 
exercises are bound to be reward¬ 
ing. 

When a child first goes to 
school his mind is not quite a 
clean slate. His abililties and 
traits are quite apparant at this 
stage. He is curious about every¬ 
thing and has numerous questions 
to ask. It is the duty of the 
teacher to answer his questions 
and help him resolve his own 
problems. A good teacher can in 
various ways help a child to 
develop his latent abilities. 

I would like to describe here 
a few creative activities which 
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lequire the use of colour and 
brush. It is a matter of regret 
that in the art classes in our 
schools the childien are taught 
just to diaw a few figures. The 
art teachers believe that their duty 
ends here. This of coarse does 
not help a child to develop his 
artistic talent. A child can get 
through the examination by 
reproducing the figures he has 
been taught to draw but he can 
never by himself pioduce any¬ 
thing original and imaginative. 

It IS time these traditional 
notions about art teaching were 
dropped and a new appioach 
adopted. A child can just be left 
to play around with water-co¬ 
lours, brushes, pens, and sheets 
of paper. He may be asked to 
draw anything of his choice on 
the wall. He may use his imagina¬ 
tion and paint on the wall or on 
paper in any manner he fancies. 
The following methods may be 
helpful in initiating children in 
play-art. 

Mix a number of paints and 
ask the children to make 
colourful patterns by smearing 
their fingers or palms with paints 
and leaving impressions on the 
paper (Fig. 1, see cover of this 
issue). Interesting impressions can 
also be made by using a tlfick 
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Fro 2 

thi-ead or a potato with a figure 
cut in relief. These may be used 
after they have been dipped in 
paint. For instance, the cover 
picture carries finger-prmts in 
different colours. If you observe 
it very closely you will notice that 
it is not just an abstract pattern. 
There is a ‘picture’ in it. In Fig. 
2, a thread soaked in black paint 
has been pressed between two 
sheets of paper to make an im¬ 
pression. In Fig. 3, potatoes cut in 
half with designs in relief have 
been used for stamping impres¬ 
sions in different colours. In the 
beginning these impressions are 
not always very attractive but 
the quality is bound to improve 
gradually. This play with colours 
is always a hit with the children. 

After colours, we can take up 
lines. In the beginning, we use 
lead pencils or coloured chalk 
and ask the children to draw 


anything they like on paper or 
on their slates. When the children 
have sufficient practice they may 
be asked to draw geometrical 
figures like circles and fill them 
in with chalk or crayons. They 
should be free to use any colour 
they like. At a later stage, they 
may be initiated in the use of 
water-colours and paint brushes. 
Wax or oil pastels may be used 
to scribble on paper and the 
paper may then be given a water¬ 
colour wash. This would make 
interesting patterns as water¬ 
colour would not show on the 
pastel scribble. In Fig. 4 felt pens 
have been used for scribbling a 
pattern. In Fig. 5 water-colours 
have been used to fill in outlines. 
There is another process called 
‘crayon resistance’ : wax colours 
are used for scribbling and the 
children are asked to paint with 
water colours over it. The waxed 
parts of the paper surface will 
resist the water-colours, and the 
unwaxed parts will accept the 
colours. A new colour pattern will 
emerge as a result. 

Cutting and pasting of painted 
paper is also an interesting exer¬ 
cise. The children can be asked 
to cut out their drawings and 
paintings and paste them on a 
sheet to form regular designs or 
irregular patterns (Fig. 6). 
Collage, applique, and pottery 
may be taught at a later stage. 
In any school, in a village or a 
town, a teacher can use these 
techniques for developing the 
children’s imagination and their 
creative ability. □ 
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One of the schools in the city 
slums during May-June last year 
had the agonizing experience of 
recording 'nil’ results in the sslc 
examination. The students con¬ 
cerned, their parents and the 
teachers were deeply distressed at 
this calamitous verdict. The head¬ 
master’s lament was the loudest 
because he was already nursing a 
bruise to his esteem caused by the 
school’s low-key performance in 
the preceding years. He had been 
taking steps to encourage the staff 
to put in their best to improve the 
academic standards and perfor¬ 
mance of the students. And yet, 
it did not work. 

In varying degrees, this is the 
problem faced by many schools in 
the urban slums. The children 
seem to be unable to meet with 
the puzzling demands made by 
the schools. Inevitably, repeated 
failure generates in them a feeling 
of incompetence and causes loss 
of motivation. Teachers, on the 
other hand, are bewildered as 
they do not know where to begin 
the mending. 

This is a matter of concern not 
only for the teachers but also for 
the entire society. It is a challenge 
to education. How it is met will 
decide the direction and content 
of the common man’s life. The 
solution for the problem does not 
however he in the new school 
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structure of ten plus two, or reno¬ 
vations of curricula and enrich¬ 
ment programmes or even a multi¬ 
plicity of new methods of teach¬ 
ing. For the underachievers, who 
come from the disadvantaged sec¬ 
tions of the community, these may 
not be very useful as they pre¬ 
suppose the existence of a certain 
level of attainment and skills in 
the student. For the middle class 
student, they may perhaps work 
because of the superior environ¬ 
ment he comes from, but to a 
culturally deprived child, they do 
not provide motivation towards 
intellectual mastery and scholastic 
achievement. The solution lies in 
the provision of pre-school educa¬ 
tion to children coming from poor 
and underprivileged homes. If we 
are to compensate for their depri¬ 
vation and equalize opportunities, 
pre-school education is the best 
means to achieve the end. 

Although the Constitution pro¬ 
vides for universal, free and com¬ 
pulsory primary education, this 
objective has not been achieved 
even after 30 years. Unless the 
economic and psychological 
barriers in the way of its fulfil¬ 
ment are removed, we might not 
be able to provide equal opportu¬ 
nities for the weaker sections of 
society. And the best route to 
equal opportunities undoubtedly is 
through education. 

It is a well known fact that 
children from socially and econo¬ 
mically deprived classes lack 
learning orientation which is 
essential for school success. They 
live in crowded homes with parents 
always struggling to make ends 
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meet, with no clear objectives for 
the future and frequently no suc¬ 
cessful adult models to motivate 
development. The paients are 
generally illiteiate or semi-literate 
and reading is not their idea of 
recreation. Therefoie, the homes 
lack books and reading material. 
The large number of children in 
the family and the consequent 
financial burden on the father 
makes it impossible for him to 
spend some time with them in ex¬ 
ploring the world and helping 
them in' the development of a 
dififerentiated self-concept. These 
and other manifestations of cultu¬ 
ral deprivation predispose the 
child to scholastic retardation. 
Dr. Bloom has pointed out that 
the long-term effect of living in a 
culturally deprived as against a 
culturally abundant environment 
is likely to be substantial—it might 
mean a diffeience of 20 iq, points. 
This IS really a huge difference in 
terms of society’s and schools’ ex¬ 
pectations—a difference between 
an individual hardly educable for 
unskilled work and a youngster 
good for college education. But 
it is believed that a change in en¬ 
vironment can raise a child’s 
potential dramatically. 

The most suitable agency for 
providing environmental compen¬ 
sation is the school. It is here that 
the necessary stimulation for faci¬ 
litating _ learning, psychological 
maturation and acculturation can 
be rPost efficiently organized and 
carried through. The two pro¬ 
cesses of learning—assimilation 
and accommodation—which Piaget 
describes as “schemata” or 
patterns of behaviour, can be 
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exercised in school under the in¬ 
fluence of trained teachers. But 
the tragic part of it is that by the 
time the slum child enters piimary 
school the harm has already been 
done Quoting Bloom, the 20- 
point IQ diffcience in terms of the 
slum cluld’s development IS spaced 
as follows : fiom birth to four 
years of age, 10 iQ_imits; from four 
to eight years of ape, 6 iQ.units 
and from eight to 17 years of age 
4 iQ units. 

The implications aie grim • at 
age four, the nursery school age, 
the slum child has already fallen 
far behind the privileged child 
From then onwards, it is a strug¬ 
gle for a unattainable success m 
school. No wonder we have hun¬ 
dreds of dropouts in the first stan¬ 
dard of primary school. Because 
of the middle-class bias in our 
schools, it is also possible that the 
schools eventually destroy the self- 
image of the underprivileged child 
and push him out. 

In our country, pre-school edu¬ 
cation is availed of only by child¬ 
ren from well-to-do families. It is 
too expensive for the poor. Strictly 
speaking, it is the disadvantaged 
children who stand more in need 
of this facility for reasons already 
mentioned. It would not cost 
much if the primary schools now 
existing in slum areas were to 
attach nursery classes for the three 
or four-year-olds. This is the best 
way to provide a different environ¬ 
ment to the child and help in his 
socialization. The stage of deve¬ 
lopment at three or four coincides 
with the early part of what Piaget 
calls the ‘^pre-operational stage”. 
It is at this stage that the child is 
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going through the later stages of 
early socialization which requires 
the focussing of his attention with 
the help of auditory and visual 
stimuli. At this stage he learns 
through language to handle simple 
symbolic representations. It may 
be pointed out that it is at this 
three to four-year-old level that 
organized and systematic stimula¬ 
tion through structural and arti¬ 
culated learning programmes 
might successfully prepare the 
child for the more formal and 
demanding structure of the school. 
Any compensation for early depri¬ 
vation can most meaningfully be 
introduced at this stage of the 
child’s development than at the 
first standard stage when the child 
is less plastic and the problem 
becomes more complex. 

The early enrichment program¬ 
mes can be based on the tecnno- 
logy developed by Maria Montes- 
sori for organizing perceptual sti¬ 
muli. The colours, shapes and 
textures give stimulus for sense 
perception and involve also the 
play instinct in the child Sys¬ 
tematic exposure to new learning 
elements based on prior experience 
could speed up learning. 

Besides sense training, language 
enrichment should be given prio¬ 
rity in the developmental pro¬ 
gramme. Lower class children lack 
proper language articulation due 
to limited vocabulary. In concept 
formation and problem solving, 
language plays a crucial role. 
Research Iindings indicate that 
class differences in perceptual abi¬ 
lities and general environmental 


orientation decrease with chrono¬ 
logical age, while language diffe¬ 
rences tend to increase. 

Among the ‘lower’ classes lan¬ 
guage is used more to express con¬ 
crete needs while in middle-class 
homes the use of language is more 
formal and related to concepts- 
This might be the reason for 
middle-class students in secondary 
schools doing better in answering 
essay-type questions than their 
lower-class counterparts. The 
communication gap we sometimes 
notice between a middle-class 
teacher and a lower-class child is 
also explained by this factor. Its 
implication for the curriculum in 
the pre-school or nursery classes 
would be that a great deal of ver¬ 
balized routine and regulation 
should be offered to these child¬ 
ren. In addition, a good amount 
of interaction between children 
and adults (teachers in this case) 
should be encouraged. In this 
way, speech sequences and syn¬ 
tactical organization which are 
found deficient in lower-class chil¬ 
dren can be improved gradually. 
This again implies that what is at 
fault is not so much the child’s 
basic ability or intellectual level, 
but the lack of social experience. 
Pre-school enrichment program¬ 
mes therefore must include train¬ 
ing in the use of word sequences 
to relate and unify cognitions. 
Encouraging children to talk 
more, using more vocabulary, is 
claimed to result m training their 
memory and discrimination and 
in improving environmental orien¬ 
tation. □ 
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How They are Doing 
It in Other Countries 




Achieving the impossible is great 
But exploring the limits of the 
possible is no less a feat. Because 
it is only by exploring the limits 
of the possible that we can pre¬ 
pare ourselves for trying the im¬ 
possible. 

In primary education, they are 
trying out the limits of the mental 
power of the 7-8 years age-group 
in the Soviet Union. There the 
primary students get their first 
taste of abstraction through sim¬ 
ple algebra from the first form 
onwards. We would like to call 
such experiments ‘exploring the 
limits of the possible’. 

In this context we should re¬ 
call the findings of Maria Mon- 
tessori (1870-1952); “Within the 
child there is a very scrupulous 
and exacting teacher, who even 
adheres to a time-table, and at 
three years produces a being 
whose acquisitions are already 
such that it would lake an adult 
sixty years of hard work...to 
achieve as much”. 

The main aim of primary edu¬ 
cation is to make the child aware 
of his enormous mental capacity 
and to encourage him to use it. 

Are we, here in India, going to 
explore the limits of our children’s 
mental capacity ? □ 
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Guidance in an 
Elementary School 



of the future personality are laid 
during the first few years of the 
child’s life. The child therefore 
needs to be helped and guided in 
developing the right habits, at¬ 
titudes, interests and personality— 
qualities for living a healthy and 
well-balanced personal and social 
life. Thus, new approaches to 
children’s problems, relating to 
the development of personality 
and learning facility, are ne¬ 
eded at the elementary school 
level. 

Unfoitunately, our elementary 
teachers at present are not fully 
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Researches in child development 
have shown that the early school 
years significantly influence the 
child’s development of attitudes, 
values, aspirations and the child’s 
basic concept of self. At this age 
level, the child is involved in 
decision-making processes without 
much training and thinking and 
m controlling pressures that might 
be adverse to academic achieve¬ 
ment, brought upon the child by 
the home environment. The 
importance of the early years in 
the development of the child has 
been indicated in recent researches. 
It is being noted by educators that 
behaviour which was once peculiar 
to adolescents such as rebelUon, 
underachivement, apathy, delin¬ 
quency and lack of cooperation, 
are now frequently observed in 
pre-adolescents. The foundations 


aware of the needs, as well as the 
problems of the children they 
teach. The need for providing an 
effective guidance programme in 
relation to the fundamental con¬ 
cepts of developmental guidance 
has therefore to be recognized. 
In that sense it is through the 
guidance process that educational 
experience could take a personal 
meaning for the child. At the 
elementary stage the child’s depen¬ 
dence on his parents and teachers 
can be observed. School guidance 
services would therefore have to 
be two-fold in purpose. As such 
the following main objectives of 
the programme for teachers may 
be mentioned; 

]) Assistance in the total educa¬ 
tional programme to meet the 
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needs of all students in intellectual, 
personal and social areas, pro¬ 
moting understanding of the chdd’s 
abilities and interests and his 
awareness of opportunities. 

2) Promoting self-direction, and 
the problem-solving and decision¬ 
making abilities of the child. 

3) Developing wholesome 
attitudes and concepts 

4) Assisting the child to plan, 
make choices, and thus equip him¬ 
self to solve present problems and 
tackle the future ones. 

5) Developing the child’s 
sensitivity to the needs of others, 
resulting in social awareness. 

6) Assisting the child in areas 
of work and social development. 

7) Offering assistance to the 
cluld whose learning in a particular 
area is poor, when this deftciency 
is considered to be the result of 
emotional difficulties. 


Educational Guidance Programme 

Besides instruction, a compre¬ 
hensive educational programme 
at the elementary stage should 
aim at developing good habits 
and attitudes. The child needs 
to be helped in exploring his 
talents and improving his under¬ 
standing. He has to be oriented 
to new modes of living and 
thinking. Further, he has to be 
helped to adjust to the environ¬ 
ment both within the school and 
outside. The child has also to be 
helped to develop his basic 
potentialities in a systematic way 
through a varied programme of 
curricular and co-curricular activi¬ 
ties. In short, there is a great 


need for providing a stimulating 
environment. The following may 
be some of the specific guidance 
activities at this stage. 

1) Orientation to School: This 
is particularly important for 
children who have just started 
attending school. The child, as 
he starts attending school, has 
many adjustments to make. He 
enters a new and expanded envi¬ 
ronment and is away from home 
for the greater part of the day. 
The shy, overprotected child feels 
lost, the spoiled aggressive youn¬ 
gster may become resentful. So 
the child would need motherly 
love and affection. The teacher 
should help the children adapt to 
their new environment. The school 
should also provide play material. 

2) Remedial Guidance:'!>iorrm.\\y 
a child should have no difiSculties 
in achieving learning success, if 
he is ready for school, and the 
curriculum materials and teaching 
procedures are adjusted to his 
abilities. However, for children 
who have specific learning difficul¬ 
ties, appropriate remedial guidance 
should be provided so that they 
do not lag behind or become 
discouraged. Some diagnostic 
devices will have to be used for 
this purpose. It is easier to 
correct deficiencies at this stage 
than later. 

3) Fostering Right Attitudes: 
Good family relations and social 
adjustment within the family 
become the cornerstone of present 
and future adjustment in the 
community. A lot has to be done 
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to improve relationships between 
children and other members of the 
family. Juvenile delinquency and 
poor mental health of children are 
two of the many manifestations 
of faulty adjustment. These must 
be rectified in childhood. Help 
of a moie personal natuie is 
required, in which the pupil, his 
parents and other relatives may 
be involved. The school should 
maintain close contacts with the 
parents and the community. The 
home still remains the primary 
influence in the life of the child 
during these years. Monthly 
parent-teacher meetings, informal 
visits to the school by parents, 
observation of their children’s 
activities during the school hours 
and parent-student conferences 
are a must, if there is to be all¬ 
round development of the child at 
home and school. 

4) Outdoor Activities: It is 
important that young childien 
should learn good habits and 
group manners. They should 
develop social responsibilities, 
and a feeling of belonging to the 
school community. The school 
should also attend to their phy¬ 
sical development. A rich and 
varied programme of co-curricular 
activities, being an essential part 
of the total school programme, 
would be very helpful in develop¬ 
ing an integrated personality. 
Outdoor activities would not only 
supplement classroom activities, 
but would also act as an agent for 
realizing the social aims of educa¬ 
tion. Among the activities that 
an elementary school could orga¬ 
nize, the following may be cited; 


pupil-teacher conferences for 
school government, bringing out 
a school newspaper, hobby clubs, 
dramatics, community-sponsoied 
projects, activities for civic and 
social development, field trips for 
natuie study, team games, etc. 

5) Maintenance of Cumulative 
Records. An accurately prepared 
lecord should be kept of the 
background, health status, per¬ 
sonality characteristics and school 
progress of eveiy child in the 
school. This record should be 
cumulative from grade to grade 
and it should be passed on to the 
next school, should a child 
change schools The data in 
this card should be available to 
all who are responsible for the 
child’s development and should 
be studied by them. The attitude 
taken towards the child should 
be guided by the information 
about him contained in the card. 

(6) Child Study Centres for 
Teachers: It is not possible for 
teachers to pay individual atten¬ 
tion to all children at the same 
time. In general, neither the staff 
knows enough about the children 
they teach, nor do the children 
experience a rich enough ex¬ 
perience in coming to understand 
themselves. A piogramme of 
child study has therefore to be 
initiated in our elementary 
schools to enhance the teachers' 
understanding of the pupils. It 
may be suggested to the teachers 
that they select one child for 
study at a time. A child who 
looks unhappy, withdrawn, un¬ 
dernourished, too quiet or seems 
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unmanageable or is not keeping 
pace wjth other children in class- 
work may be selected. 

A comprehensive case study 
of the child may be made in 
relation to such factors as home 
conditions, health, educational 
history, adjustment in the school, 
etc. This information must be 
kept confidential and it should, 
on no account, hurt the child. 
The case study may be discussed 
in the staff study circle and 
plans made to find ways and 
means of helping the child. 
Sometimes it may be considered 
necessary to introduce changes 
in the child’s enviionment or the 
child may be helped to change 
some habits found annoying to 
others, so that he could feel 
accepted and at par with others. 


V0CAT10NA.L Guidanci. Proguammc 
The purpose of vocational 
guidance at the elementary stage 
is again mainly developmental 
and orientational The child is to 
be helped at tins stage through 
curriculur and extra-curri¬ 
cular activities to develop his 
basic skills and attitudes, which 
are important to successful work. 
Doing one’s job well, doing it 
neatly and systematically and 
with the cooperation of others, 
are some of the essential require¬ 
ments of a good worker. The 
elementary school stage is tlic 
most important one from the 
point of view of development of 
healthy habits and attitudes. The 
character-devcl op mg p 0 tenti alities 
of the craft (work-experience) 
subjects taught in the elementary 


school have to be fully realized. 
Some of the important qualities 
which can have vocational signi- 
fiicance can be developed among 
pupils through systematic teaching 
of crafts at this stage. Such 
activities should promote; 

1) Respect for manual work; 

2) Training in the use of 
hands; 

3) Good coordination bet¬ 
ween eyes and hands; 

4) Neat, systematic work, 
orderly arrangement of 
material; 

5) Spirit of cooperation; 

6) Sharing of gains with 
others; 

7) Good interpersonal rela¬ 
tionships, 

8) A desire to do better; 

9) Critical appraisal of one’s 
own products; 

10) Development of saleable 
skills. 

The school should see that 
these qualities are developed to 
the best advantage of the child. 
The possibilities latent in other 
subjects like language, social 
studies and environmental studies 
for the development of certain 
important modes of thinking and 
living have also to be fully ex¬ 
plored. Abilities, aptitudes and 
interests develop only in and 
through an environment. A pro¬ 
gramme of activities has to 
continue throughout the elemen¬ 
tary school stage with necessary 
changes in the form and content 
of the activities. Gradually, the 
child should be gathering suffi¬ 
ciently useful information about 
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himself. Information about 
various vocations may also be 
given from time to time by means 
of visual aids like career films, 
film strips, posters, charts, etc. 
Nothing could perhaps give a 
better realization of the close 
relationship between education 
and guidance than a study of the 
aforesaid programmes of guidance 
at the elementary stage. These 
are going to help the children to 
make a good beginning. By orga¬ 


nizing systematic guidance at 
this stage, a school can increase 
its letainuig power. The children 
would be prevented from dropping 
out and there would be better utili¬ 
zation of human resources. For 
the benefit of the coming genera¬ 
tions, it IS high time that a care¬ 
fully thought out programme of 
guidance was introduced and given 
a place in the total scheme 
of edueation for elementary 
school children. □ 
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Socially Usefnl 
Productive Work 

A CONVERSATION PIECE 
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Gyankunj, Dudhpura, 
Samastipur, Bihar 


Giriji : 
Sharma : 
Giriji ; 

Sharma . 


Giriji ; 
Sharma ; 


Giriji 


Sharma : 
Giriji 


SiNHA 

Giriji 


Good evening, Sharma. Do come in. How do you do? 
ooQ evening. Were you present at yesterday’s meeting? 

edu^tL/ ^ good talk on the changing pattern of 


Yes, the talk on the new system of education was quite 
miormative, but what is this ‘socially useful productive 
work that was referred to in the talk? 

Yes, something was said about it. But, honestly, I failed to 
appreciate its significance. 

According to the recommendations of the Education Com¬ 
mission, Socially Useful Productive Work (supw) is to be 
made a compulsory subject. But what are its objectives 
and why is it so necessary to offer it? 

You rnay look at it this way. Supw is meant to make 
education more goal-oriented and purposive and adapt 
H to the needs of the family and society. 

What would that lead to? 

Sum would help in linking education with productivity, 
by developing desirable attitudes and values. The character 
of children would be developed. Ah, Mr. Sinha has also 
joined us. Good evening Mr. Sinha. Please take a chair. 

Good evening. What is the discussion about? Is anything 
the matter? 

Mr. Sharma was inquiring about supw. 
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SiNHA : Its introduction is of utmost importance. Traditional edu¬ 
cation cannot develop all the desirable traits in children. 

Sharma : Is that sought to be achieved by the introduction of supw? 

Giriji : The gulf between education and vocation has widened. 

Science and technology have influenced the lives of people 
both m urban and rural areas. Consequently, a lot of 
changes have occurred in our manner of producing things. 

Sharma : Supw then is a must. 

Giriji : Yes. For the sake of modern living, developing basic 
abilities to use machines, tools and electiical gadgets is 
very necessary. We have in our villages tube-wells and 
several other types of agricultural implements. It is hoped 
that by the time the children of today grow up, they would 
find electricity in all the villages. Tube-wells, tractors, power- 
looms, refrigerators, pressure-cookers, etc. would be in use 
everywhere. 

SiNHA : What is the role of the teacher m this programme? 

Giriji ; It is essential that we design an educational system for, 
say, the coming 15 years. The new pattern would enable 
the child—the citizen of tomorrow—to learn to lead a 
better life in a city or village. The Government of India 
has taken a decision and declared spuw a must 

Sharma ; Is this to be an additional subject? 

Giriji : Certainly not. This would lead to productivity and respect 
for labour. It is an inseparable part of education. 

SiNHA : You mean supw is to be integrated with other subjects in 
the curriculum‘s 

Giriji ; Right, that is why it is being made compulsory. 

Sharma : Would it be a separate activity in a school? 

Giriji : No. 

Sharma : How? 

Giriji ; Non-productive work limited to the classroom is not sruw 

Sinha ; How would children get education through supw? 

Giriji ; Supw leads to the acquisition of several types of concepts 
and skills. These skills may one day enable the child to earn 
a livelihood. It is necessary to link supw with the environ¬ 
ment. 

Sharma : Could you give me an example? 

Giriji : Well, for example, students can be shown a manufactured 
item and told about the raw material for the product. Where 
do we get this material from? How did the material reach 
here? Who grows or produces it? What are the expenses 
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involved in its production, transport, carting, etc? For 
whom IS it useful? 

Sharma : Supw IS then teaching related with work. 

Girui ■ Yes, you are right. One must also teach the how and why 

of things. 

Sharma • Now could you tell us how this would lead to the intel¬ 
lectual growth of boys and girls? 

Girui ■ It would develop the scientihc temper in children. They 

would learn scientific principles. This would help them 

learn how the environment could be improved with the 
help of science and technology. 

SiNHA • What would be its use then? 

Girui : Supw would help children learn how productive processes 
are useful for society, how they lead to the economic 
growth of the community. 

Sharma : Would supw be the same for all the standards ? 

Girui ; No. The programme for each class will have to be selected 
very carefully. 

SiNHA : How would you do that? 

Girui ; Supw takes care of the immediate neighbourhood. 

Sharma ; You mean locality? 

Girui • Yes. A quick survey of area-skills would help the school 
tremendously. 

Sharma ; Would this mean that supw programmes would vary with 
each area? 

Girui : Yes. They would vary even according to age-groups. 

Sharma : What do you mean by class-wise variation? 

Girui ; To start with, they would be simple. They would gradually 
become complex. 

SiNHA : What does that mean? 

Girui : At the primary stage it would be simple creative work. 

Sharma : Please explain. 

Girui : Take the example of a primary class. The tools to be used 
would be simple and the raw material readily available. 

SiNHA ; How much time would it get in time-table? 

Girui ; Supw may not be allocated too much time or it would 
become drudgery. 

Sharma ; Whose cooperation do you need? 

Girui : We may seek the cooperation of skilled artisans for these 
programmes. 

SiNHA ; You would recall we had craft education in our schools 
once. Is SUPW identical with that? 

Girui : Certainly not. It is much more than that. 
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SiNHA : What is the essential difference? 

Giriji : In craft education the stress was on pi eduction and not 
the process. 

Sharma : It IS not simply vocational training, I hope‘s 

Giriji : No. It may help a child in opting for avocation later in 
life, but it is not just a preparation for it. 

SiNHA : How does one develop desirable traits in a child through 
SUPW? 

Giriji ’ The programmes develop respect for the working class 
and for manual work. 

Sharma ■ It is a wonderful thing then. 

Giriji : Apart from that, through supw children would learn about 
the production process. This would help them to become 
socially useful. They would learn the meaning of coopera¬ 
tive endeavour. 

SiNHA ; Is that so? 

Giriji : The child Would leain about mutual cooperation and 
independent work. 

Sharma ; please tell us about the role of the teacher. 

Giriji : Teachers have to play an important role. The success of 
the programme would depend on the sincerity and faith 
of the teacher. 

SiNHA : We ought to motivate the children first. 

Giriji : They must realize its educational importance. 

Sharma : 1 agree. If the teachers are not convinced of its utility, 
the programme would fail. 

Gtrih : Their cooperation and enthusiasm is necessary. 

Sharma : We should propagate this concept through publicity media 
such as newspapers, radios, tv’s, etc., 

SiNHA ; Without the parents’ cooperation, we might not be 
successful. 

Giriji : We ought to prepare carefully a plan of action and also 
maintain a record of the progress of activities undertaken. 

SiNiiA : Shouldn’t the teachers maintain registers in schools? 

Giriji ; Sure, that is how we would evaluate its success. Teachers 
must also be oriented. 

Sharma ; Certainly. Theoretical knowledge is not good enough. 

Giriji : We have a system of in-service training. Perhaps you now 
know what supw is all about. 

SiNHA : Thanks, yes. 0 
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TEACHERS WRITE 



Literacy and the 
Primary Teacher 


To PERSUADE CHILDREN lo attend 
school and to retain them in the 
system is a big problem. A few 
are never admitted to school, and 
among those who are admitted, a 
good many drop out and remain 
illiterate. These children are a 
problem for the nation. This 
national problem can be resolved 
only by primary teachers, who can 
save the nation from illiteracy. 
True, they face numerous difiScul- 
ties. Children require several faci¬ 
lities which are lacking in our 
schools. The teachers do not have 
the means to provide these facili¬ 
ties. But should they give up all 
efforts on account of this ? Cer¬ 
tainly not. They must make in¬ 
dividual efforts and see that all 
children in our country are lite¬ 
rate. By considering the following 
points the teachers could certainly 
retain a few more children in 
school. 

1) Reading and Writing Material 
We are not a rich nation. 
Guardians are often not in a posi¬ 
tion to buy reading and writing 
material for their children. If the 
teachers were to seek the coopera¬ 
tion of village panchayats, they 
could get a few primers, slates, 
copies, pencils, etc. for distribution 
among poor children. If the village 
panchayats cannot help, other 
avenues can be explored for ob¬ 
taining introductory books for 
those who are too poor to buy 
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them. If your efforts help a few 
children to learn reading and wri¬ 
ting, that would be a great contri¬ 
bution toward an important 
national goal. 

2) Demonstration Material 

The teacher should keep on his 
table a few pencils, ink-pots and 
holders. These should be lent out 
to those students who need them. 
Tills would not be very expensive, 
but would be of great help to the 
children. The teacher would then 
not have to bother about checking 
the children’s slates and pencils. 
Children would never steal these 
things. Why would they take away 
things they can borrow ? 

3) Establishing Contact 

The teacher should make a 
tour of the village every week. He 
should meet the guardians of the 
children who have been absent for 
the best part of the week and re¬ 
quest them to send their wards to 
school. Even if they do not agree, 
the teacher should continue seeing 
them. He should talk to children 
with love and understanding. At 
times, children and their guardians 
are conscious of their poverty and 
ashamed of their patched and 
dirty clothes. It is for the teacher 
to reassure them that pressed uni¬ 
forms and shinning shoes are not 
essential for a school-going clrild. 
It is enough for them to be scrub¬ 
bed and clean when they come to 
school. Such a reassurance will 
have a magical effect. 

4) Young Schoolgoers 

Most village women work in 


the field. Small children of the 
family arc looked after by older 
children of the age-group 6-10 To 
enable the older children to be¬ 
come liteiate, it is necessary to per¬ 
mit the younger children in their 
charge to accompany them to 
school. Only then shall we be able 
to perfoim our duty and make 
them literate. 

5) Part-time Students 

Children who work as cow¬ 
herds or shepherds, who may not 
be able to attend school full-time, 
should be allowed to attend 
classes part of the time. They 
should be allowed to spend as 
much time at school as they can 
spare, even if it is only a quarter, of 
an hour daily. These children may 
be asked to repeat the old lesson 
and leaim a new one. They can 
memorize their lessons at home. 
Even this effort can help children 
become literate. The need of the 
hour is a firm resolve to root out 
illiteracy from the nation. 

6) Ilhistruted Magazines 

We have in all the Indian lan¬ 
guages illustrated magazines and 
journals which can be subscribed 
at a low cost. Bound volumes of 
periodicals can be used for years. 
Even small children like to see 
coloured photographs. Illustra¬ 
tions help to develop the imagina¬ 
tion of children. 

7) Games 

Young children of standards I 
and II should be taught games. If 
one could get hold of a football it 
would be certainly wonderful but 
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the games children play in the 
streets, which are often improvised, 
arc no less interesting. Foi the 
latter no special anangements are 
necessary. Sports weeks can also 
be arranged. 

8) Pain ting 

Children should be asked to 
di'aw and paint rcgiilaily. For 
subjects, they can choose from the 
things they sec every day—fruits 
and flowers and bullock-carts, etc. 
This is a fascinating exercise for 
young children. 

9) Children's Councils 
Children can be encouraged to 

learn poems, puzzles and iokes. 
They could be asked to lepeat 
these before their guardians. 

These arc only a few sugges¬ 
tions. The teacher may, according 
to his available facilities and con¬ 
venience, devise any number of 
programmes to furtlier the cause 
of literacy, 

Sa-tya Pal ‘Bharat Bhusiian’ 
Headmaster 
Government Primary School 
MoJiali, Dist. Sangiur, Punjab 

□ 



Educating the Guardian : 
the Teacher's Task 

It is being said that education has 
undergone a change. It has become 
more scientific and an effort is be¬ 
ing made to relate book-learning 

to actual liP is time the teacher 

i . 


also changed his attitude. To 
teach children is a duty they must 
perform. From the point of view 
of educational success, guardians 
also have a duty. 

In a country such as ours 
where family ties are still very 
strong, the education of a child is 
very much a family matter. There 
arc quite a few hurdles in the path 
of primary education. The reasons 
are quite obvious. Most guardians 
are illiterate or semi-literate. It 
would be irrelevant to say that 
they do not realize the importance 
of literacy. The fact is that no 
one ever tells them about its signi¬ 
ficance. There is an acute shor¬ 
tage of people who could bring 
about fundamental changes in 
their outlook. 

The New Plan 

Under the new educational 
plan, the school itself is reaching 
out to the children. It is also for 
the school to tackle the problem 
of illiterate guardians. While adult 
education programmes are being 
conducted here and there, they 
have already been reduced to a 
formality. In the cities, guardians’ 
education is not as much of a 
problem as in the villages. If the 
village teachers take up the task 
of changing the attitudes of the 
people, most of the educational 
problems of children would _ be 
solved. They would know the im¬ 
portance of education and would 
send their wards to school. The 
need of the hour is for the primary 
teachers to shed their traditional 
attitudes. Their responsibility is 
not merely to teach children in the 
age-group 6-11 in a formal set- 
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ting, they must also try to educate 
the guardians non-form ally. This 
would help m the progress of the 
national education programmes. 

Teacher-guardian Relations 

Tins iion-formal exercise is 
likely to improve teacher-guardian 
relations which have so far re¬ 
mained rather lukewarm. It would 
yield another beneficial result. The 
guardian would learn the special 
features of the new system of edu¬ 
cation and try to help his own 
children in their mental develop¬ 


ment. The school administration 
would therefore receive the co¬ 
operation of guardians instead of 
their indifference at the introduc¬ 
tion of new schemes of education. 
Teachers who aie dedicated to the 
cause of literacy would be more 
successful in their task if they per¬ 
formed this non-formal obliga¬ 
tion. 

SadaraM Maciiali 
Assixtnnt Teacher 
Adim Jati Kalyan Ft imary School 
Dimdvcm, Dist. Bastai, 
Madhya Pradesh 

□ 
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News & Views 


U. K. 


TV : A danger to the 
urban child 

Since the sixties, when television 
began, there have been numerous 
reports on the dangers of tv- 
addiction. Prof. Ivor Mills of 
Cambridge University leports yet 
another danger. 

While TV IS no threat to the 
majority of our children living in 
the villages, both parents and 
teachers in India should pay atten¬ 
tion to the misgivings reported in 
the West, particularly in view of 
the growing popularity of the 
medium m this country. 

Thrillers and suspense pro¬ 
grammes on TV, Prof. Mills says, 
stimulate children so much that 
they can find school and studies 
boring. “If children are allowed 
to watch exciting programmes... 
the very act of watching will pro¬ 
duce a state of intense stimula¬ 
tion”. And if this nervous stimu¬ 
lation goes on for a long time, the 
child will not sleep well. “Fatigue, 
exhaustion, irritation, depression, 
frustration and other side effects 
soon begin to emerge.” 

“If a child is constantly stimu¬ 
lated by television, he begins to 
find ordinary life and school bo¬ 
ring—^unsatisfying. One result of 



this is that he may ‘drop out’, 
become ineducable.” Children can 
become “addicted” to exciting 
programmes. When the stimulus 
is no longer there, they become 
depressed and irritable. “They 
will not play quietly, they argue 
unnecessarily, start fights—and 
may disrupt the whole family and 
school” 

Depression follows, and the 
children make further trouble to 
create excitement that will mask 
their depression. “They are like 
drug addicts who keep on increa¬ 
sing the dose . eventually, no 
amount of stimulation will have 
the desired effect.” In his quest 
for excitement, the child will not 
allow his brain rest. Prof. Mills’ 
advice is to switch off the tv set 
or watch programmes that do not 
excite. Physical exercise also helps 
release tension built up by over¬ 
stimulation. 


Schools to blame for truancy ? 


Schools mw often be themselves 
to blame for truancy, says a report 
of research into absenteeism in 
South Wales (uic) published 
recently by the University College 
of Swansea. The report urges a 
thorough investigation into how 
schools operate. 

Too often in the past the re- 
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searches have sought to explain 
pupil problems such as truancy by 
way of the pupils’ homes and 
neighbourhood Rarely has there 
been any discussion or examina¬ 
tion of the schools, their nature, 
their process and their operation. 

“Much educational research of 
recent years tells us only what we 
knew to be the case already—that 
certain children from ‘disadvantag¬ 
ed homes’ are at a higher risk of 
being truants. The type of school 
regime that may exacerbate, or 
help, the process is rarely discus¬ 
sed because it is a question that is 
never explained,” the report says. 

A thorough investigation might 
reveal that blame for a pupil’s 
rebellion lay squarely with the 
school. “If the reason does lie 
there then perhaps we ought to 
seek changes in some of our 
truants’ schools”, suggests the 
report. 


WEST GERMANY 


Expanding child education 

West Germany’s plans to expand 
elementary education are now be¬ 
ing implemented according to the 
time schedule. The country plans 
to provide kindergarten places for 
60 per cent of the country’s three- 
year-olds, 80 per cent of foiU’-year 
olds and 100 per cent of five-year- 
olds by 1980, according to a recent 
report. 

An active policy of expansion 
has been pursued since the early 
sixties and during this time public 


investment in the pre-school sector 
has risen neaily by 800 per cent. 
The number of places in kinder¬ 
gartens doubled between 1963 and 
1975. 


FRANCE 


Helping the child to form 
political opinion 

The study of French and foreign 
newspapers is soon to be an integ¬ 
ral part of the French school 
system. 

The Education Ministry of 
France has announced recently 
that a working group is to be set 
up composed of teaclters, educa¬ 
tionists and representatives from 
the Pans and regional press. 

Its job will be to work out a 
system whereby primary, secon¬ 
dary schools and lycees will have 
the newspapers made available to 
them—probably by introducing 
press rooms where newspapers 
and magazines of all types of 
political opinion are available. 

“Pupils should be taught how 
to read their newspapers wisely 
and how to differentiate between 
the different political opinions 
available to them,” the Ministry 
says. 

Over the past few years, many 
teachers have independently intro¬ 
duced press cuttings into lessons, 
particularly for the study of his¬ 
tory, geography and economics— 
but it is something that has not 
been encouraged by the authori¬ 
ties so far. □ 
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Despite sustained efforts not 
much appears to have been 
achieved in the held of primary 
education. Several types of 
organizations, besides the Govern¬ 
ment, have made ardent efforts in 
the field. The Indian Constitution 
has accorded the right to educa¬ 
tion the status of a fundamental 
right and thereby it has set up a 
new standard. However, much 
has to be done before we feel 
satisfied. Lakhs of children who 
should be in schools remain 
unabsored. 

It would be untrue to say that 
this situation obtains only in 
places where facilities are not 
available. Even where facilities 
are available, children are not 
motivated to attend school and 
neither are their parents eager to 
send them to school. It is 
this class of people who fail to 
realize the value of education. It 
is therefore vital to make concer¬ 
ted efforts to bring such children 
to schools. 


These children have not only 
to be given books and other 
facilities in schools but they have 
also to be motivated to develop 
an attachment toward the school. 
The biggest question in this regard 
is what to do for the weaker 
sections of the society, backward 
classes, nomadic people and the 
tribals. The reason for this state 
of affairs is that we are not certain 
about the shape and the type of 
education to be offered to the 
children of these communities in 
particular. 

Several educational problems 
can be resolved under the practice 
of total revolution. We are not 
certain how the facilities available 
in a developing country like ours 
could be utdized. There is a fear 
that the tool may become the 
object of educational achievement. 
There is no suggestion that 
modern facilities should not be 
used at all; only they should be 
used with iscretion. 

Even now we have not been 
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able to go into the problems of 
primary education. Most of the 
problems at this level are related 
to teachers’ salaries, grades, 
supervision, management of the 
school, etc. We have still not been 
able to appreciate how to motivate 
children, how to involve them in 
school activities and how to 
present educational material so 
that it is easy to grasp. 


We have put on the shoulders 
of the primary teachers a lot of 
responsibility but no teacher can 
succeed in this task unless 
cooperation is forthcoming from 
the society and voluntary bodies. 
The Government of India is 
determined tliat the teacher should 
be accorded all facilities and 
given all manner of coopera¬ 
tion. i-i 
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Finding thecorrect answer to a 
mathematical problem by a me¬ 
thod does not necessarily mean 
learning of mathematics. Mathe¬ 
matics, the science of sciences, 
is based on rigorous analysis, and 
any kind of error, however negli¬ 
gible it may be, is not allowed in 
mathematics. There are different 
types of errors in the solution of 
a mathematical problem. One 
may commit mistake in getting 
the final answer due to some 
mistake in numerical computation 
at the final stage, although his 
logic in solving the problem may 
be quite correct. Conversely, one 
may get the correct solution of 
a mathematical problem, but his 
logic, mathematical symbols, etc. 
may be wrong. The latter type of 
errors is more dangerous than 
the former, because it gives wrong 
ideas about the mathematical 
principles and logic. As a result, 
the students, instead of learning 


Some Common Errors 
in Solving 
Mathematical 
Problems 

sc Das 
Reader in Mathematics 
Department of Education in Science 
& Mathematics 
NCERT 


mathematics, may only pick up 
some techniques of finding the 
final answer to a problem. This 
may adversely affect the bright 
students in their study of higher 
mathematics in future. 

Anything which violates the 
basic mathematical law in the 
solution of a problem will be 
called an error m mathematics. 
An insignificant symbol or expies- 
sion will also be treated as an 
error. As a teacher I have come 
into contact with the students and 
teachers of all levels—from the 
primary to postgraduate classes— 
and 1 have noticed that even in 
many well known schools of big 
cities, teachers, particulary the pri¬ 
mary teachers, are not so careful 
in correctly solving a mathematical 
problem. As a result, the students 
of even good schools could not 
develop the power of reasoning 
to detect their mistakes. If this 
is the condition of good schools, 
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we can imagine the condition of 
the primary school students in 
the remote villages. 

In the present article, I would 
like to point out the types of 
error that the primary school 
teachers commit in teaching 
mathematics to their students. I 
would also mention some prob¬ 
lems as illustrations so that the 
primary teachers may be careful 
in solving mathematical problems 
in their classes correctly. 

The most common types of 
errors that many primary teachers 
do m solving a mathematical 
problems are the following" 

{a) Errors in writing units 
(rupees, metres, kilo¬ 
grams, hours, minutes, 
etc.) properly. 

{b) Errors in using the sign 
of equality (=). 

(c) Wrong placement of deci¬ 
mal points in writing 
rupees and paise. 

{d) Errors in writing times 
associated with a.m. and 
p.m. and erfors in solving 
related problems. 

(e) Use of insignificant sym¬ 
bols in solving problems. 

(/) Error in multiplying a 
decimal number by a non¬ 
decimal number. 

I shall now discuss these types of 
errors with illustrations mention¬ 
ing some problems and show how 
a teacher usually solves these 
types of problems. Errors will 
be explained and the correct 
method of solution will also be 
shown. 


Errors as indicated in {a): 
Problem 1. If 56 rupees ar 
divided equally amou 
7 students, how muc 
will each student geT 

A teacher's solution: 56—1 — 

rupees. 

Answer: Each student will get 
rupees. 

Alternatively, he may solve th 
problem as follows; 

56 rupees-i-7=8. 

Answer: Each student will get 
rupees. 

Although the final answer i 
correct in both the cases, bot 
the solutions are wrong due t 
the fact that the result of divid 
mg a number by another numbe 
must be a number and the resu] 
of dividing rupees by a numbe 
must be in rupees. 

The correct answer will be; 

Either 

(0 56 -^ 7 = 8 . 

Answer-. Each student will get 
rupees. 

or (n) 56 Rupees-^7—8 rupees. 
Answer- Each student will get 
rupees 

Problem: 2 Express 5 hours i 
seconds. 

A teacher's solution : 

5 hours 
X60 
300 
x60 

18000 seconds. 

Answer : 18000 seconds. 

The above solution is nc 
completely correct. The resu 
of multiplying 5 hours by 6( 
which is a number, cannot be 
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numbei; il should have a proper 
unit Again, the result of multi¬ 
plying a number (300) by another 
number (60) must be a number 
and should not contain any unit. 
The correct solution will be as 
follows; 

60 minutes 
_X 5 

300 minutes 
60 seconds 
X300 

18000 seconds. 

Answer: 18000 seconds 

Problem. 3: Change 15 rupees into 
paise. 

A teacher's solution: 15 rupees — 

15x100= 
1500 p. 

Answer: 1500 p. 

The above solution is wrong, 
for 15x100 is a number which 
cannot be equal to 15 rupees or 
1500. The coirect solution will 
be as follows; 

15 rupees = 15 X 100 paise 
= 1500 paise 
Answer: 1500 p. 

Problems of similar type, in¬ 
volving addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division, can 
be constructed where teachers 
commit similar type of mistakes. 
The teachers should be careful 
in writing the prqper units cor¬ 
rectly at appropriate places when¬ 
ever they are concerned with 
problems of money, measure¬ 
ment, etc. They should remember 
that when a number is 

(/) added to another number, 


or (li) substracted from another 
number, 

or (ill) multiplied by another 
number. 

or (iv) divided by another num¬ 
ber. 

The result will be a number 
without any unit. Similarly, when 
a number with a unit is 

(/) added to another number 
with the same unit, 
or (ii) subtracted from another 
number with the same 
unit, 

or (Hi) multiplied by another 
number with no unit, 
or (iv) divided by another num¬ 
ber with no unit, then the 
result must be associated 
with the same unit or a 
unit of similar nature. 
Also, when a number with a 
unit IS divided by another number 
with the same unit, the result will 
be a number. In the problems of 
measurement of areas, we are 
concerned with multiplication of 
a number with a unit by another 
number with the same unit. In 
this case, the result of multiplica¬ 
tion must be associated with 
square unit. 

Errors as indicated in (b) 

Problem 1: Fill up the blank: 

1/3 of 27 =_. 

A teacher's solution', 

= l/3x27=(lx27)-^3 
=27^3=9 

Here the equality sign at the 
beginning has no meaning. We 
should proceed as follows; 

1/3 of 27 = 1/3x27 = (1x27) 
-h 3=27 -t- 3=9. 

Hence, 1/3, of 27 = 9 
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PiobIem2- A lectangiilar garden 
is 24 m. long and 
13 m. broad. If a 
gjrl wants to walk 
around the garden 6 
times, how much dis¬ 
tance will she walk? 

A teacher's solution: 

The girl will walk a distance 
of 

24m -I- 24m -1- 13m -f 13m = 
74m X 6 = 444m. 

Although the answer of the above 
problem is correct, the solution 
of the problem is wrong. For, 
24m -t- 24m -|- 13m -h 13m can¬ 
not be equal to 74m x 6, i.e. 
444m. Here the teacher should 
be careful in writing the equality 
sign between two expressions. 

The correct solution will be 
as follows: 

The length of the four sides 
of the rectangle. 

= 24m 4- 24m -h 13m -|- 13m 
= 74m. 

The girl will walk a distance 
of 

74m X 6 — 444ra. 

Problem 3: Simplify : 5937 -f 803 
-912. 

A teacher’s solution: 

5937-1-803=6740—912=5828. 

The solution is wrong due to the 
fact that 

5937 + 803 cannot be equal to 
6740 - 912. 

The correct procedure will be: 
5937+803—912 
= 6740—912=5828. 


Problem 4: Find the price of 15 
copies of a book if 
the price of 1 copy is 
Rs. 5.50. 

A teacher's solution: 

The price of 1 copy of the 
book = Rs. 5.50 
The price of 15 copies of the 
book = Rs. 5.50 
X 15 
Rs. 82.50 

Answer. The price of 15 copies 
of the book is Rs. 82.50. 

In the above solution, the 
equality sign after the statement 
“The price of 15 copies of the 
book” is not properly placed. 

The correct procedure will be 
as follows: 

The price of 1 copy of the 
book = Rs. 5.50 
The price of 15 copies of the 
book = Rs. 5.50 X 15 
= Rs. 82.50 

Answer: The price of 15 copies 
of the book is Rs 82.50 
Errors as indicated in (c); 

Problem 1: Add : 15 rupees 80 
paise and 10 rupees 
15 P. 

A teacher’s solution: 

Rs. P. 

15.80 

10.15 

25.95 

Answer' Rs. 25.95 

The above method of solution 
is wrong. Writing of 15 rupees 
80 paise in the form of Rs. 15.80p 
has no meaning at all. It should 
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either be written as Rs 15.80 or 
Rs. 15 and 80 p. 

(0 Rs. P. 

15 80 
10 15 

25 95 

Answer: Rs. 25-95 (or Rs 25 
and 95 p.) 
or, 

(ii) Rs. 15.80 
Rs. 10.15 

Rs. 25.95 

Answer: 25.95 (or, Rs. 25 and 
95 P.) 

Errors as indicated in (d): 

Problem 1: A train arrived at a 
station at 7.15 p.m. 
in place of the correct 
time 6.55 p.m. How 
long was the train 

late? 

Many teachers write the above 
time as 7.15 pm. and 6.55 p.m. 
to represent 7 hour 15 minutes m 
the afternoon and 6 hours 

55 minutes in the afternoon. 

After explaining these times, a 

teacher asked his students to 
solve the above problem. 

Students' solution: 

7.15 p.m. 

6.55 p.m. 

.60 

Answer: The train was late for 60 
minutes. Although both the ans¬ 
wer as well as the solution of the 
above problem are wrong, the 
teacher declared the solution as 
correct. Students had no fault in 
solving the problem as they had 
been explained to represent such 


times by using decimal number 
from another decimal number. 

In fact, 7-15 p.m. and 7.15 p.m. 
are completely different times. 

For, 7-15 p.m. means 7 hour. 
15 min. in the afternoon, whereas 

15 

7.15 p.m. means 7-hr. in 

100 

the afternoon. 

i.e. 7 hr. 15/100x60 min. in 
the afternoon. 

i.e. 7hr. 9 min in the afternoon 

The correct solution of the above 
problem will be as follows: 
h-m 
7-15 
6-55 
0-20 

Answer: The train was late by 20 
minutes. 

Thus we see that using decimal 
points in representing times in 
the morning (a.m.) and after¬ 
noon (p.m.) IS not only an error 
but also dangerous as it may lead 
the students to commit mistakes 
in solving other related problems 
as above. 

Errors as indicated in (e): 

Problem 1: Divide 42581 by 79. 

A teacher's solution: 

79)42581(539 
395 
X308 
237 
X711 
_7U 

XXX 

Answer. Quotient = 539 
Remainder = 0. 
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But in mathematics, the symbol 
‘X’ implies multiplication symbol. 
It certainly does not mean 0. 
These symbols used at various 
places as shown above are, there¬ 
fore, insignificant. If there is no 
remainder, then either nothing 
should be written or only 0 can 
be written sliowin, that the re¬ 
mainder IS zero. 

The correct solution should 
be as follows: 

79)42581(539 
395 
308 
237 _ 

711 

711 


Answer. Quotient = 539 
Remainder = 0. 

Errors as indicated m (/): 

Problem 1: Multiply 15.25 by 75. 

A teachefs solution: 

15.25 
x75 

76.25 

106.75 

1143.75 

Answer: 1143.75 

In the above solution, addi¬ 
tion of two decimal numbers 
where the decimal points are not 
in one column has been perform¬ 
ed violating the rule of adding 
two decimal numbers. This method 


of muliplication is wrong al¬ 
though the final answer is correct. 
The correct method of solution 
will be as follows: 

1525 
x75 
7625 
10675X 
114375 

15.25x75=1143.75. 

Answer: 1143.75 

Alternatively, the problem 
may also be solved as follows; 

15.25 
—75 
76 25 
1067 5 X 

1143.75 

Ans.: 1143.75 

In conclusion, it may be men¬ 
tioned here that teachers are 
sometimes misguided by the 
prescribed mathematics books for 
primary classes, where the au¬ 
thors commit these types of error 
in solving problems. Now a days, 
there are many such books where 
these types of error are found. 
Teachers should, therefore, be 
careful about these errors and 
they should not think that what¬ 
ever is written in the book must 
be correct. It will be a great 
pleasure on my part if at least 
some primary teachers are bene¬ 
fited from this article. □ 
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Teaching English in 
Primary Classes 


PusHPA Rani 
Primaty Teacher 
Kendiiya Vidyalaya 
Nasirabad, Rajasthan 


I HAVE TAUGHT English in middle 
and primary classes for about 
two years. I find that teach¬ 
ing English is more interesting 
and challenging in the primary 
classes than in the middle classes. 

Before I go on to the techni¬ 
ques of teaching English, I would 
say a teacher must keep m mind 
the aims of teaching English in 
primary classes and should try 
to develop the following skills in 
children: 

1) The skill of speaking 
English 

2) The skill of reading 

English 

3) The skill of writing Eng¬ 
lish 

Secondly, the teacher teaching 
English in classes I and II must 
understand the importance of 
suitable language material. The 
children should not be ex¬ 
pected to learn everything at the 
early stages. Material, therefore, 
should be trimmed, selected and 
graded. 

Qualities of an English Teacher 

1) Before a teacher goes into 
the class, he must know thoro¬ 
ughly what is to be taught in the 


class that day. He should prepare 
for the class well and should be 
equipped with suitable teaching 
material. 

2) The teacher teaching young 
children should be cool and col¬ 
lected. He should not get irritated 
if a child makes mistakes. After 
all, English is not his mother- 
tongue. He should give them a 
good deal of drill while teaching 
a new step in English gramma i 
or composition. 

3) An English teacher should 
remain active in the class. While 
drilling the children after a new 
structure has been taught, he 
should make them feel he is one 
of them and share their enthu¬ 
siasm. The children, recalling the 
lesson taught the previous day, 
will remember the enthusiasm of 
the teacher. A good lesson has 
a lasting impact, 

4) The teacher should always 
greet the class. .‘Good morning’, 
‘Good afternoon’, etc. He should 
say ‘thanks’, ‘please’, whenever 
required in the class. Young 
children will learn etiquette and 
good manners only if their teach¬ 
ers set an example. 

5) He should write the day and 
date, at least once a day, on the 
blackboard and see that the child¬ 
ren also put them down in their 
notebooks before they start their 
class-work. Gradually, this will 
become a habit with them. 

6) He should give the class a 
warming-up drill. Commands and 
requests that the children are 
familiar with through their les¬ 
sons may also be made in order 
to refresh their memory. This 
setp may also be helpful for 
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teaching words or structures (e.g 
‘come here’, ‘go there’), 

7) Class control is important, but 
a child should never be harassed. 
The teacher should be sweet to 
children and win their goodwill. 
Every lesson should be read out 
aloud by the teacher. A state¬ 
ment, if spoken with a rising in¬ 
tonation, becomes a question. 

This is a book. Is this a book! 

This IS an egg. Is this an egg^ 

8) While teaching alphabets in 
the primary classes, the teacher 
should have the children practise 
freehand writing: 

Such demonstrations should be 
given in the class itself. 
Students will thus gain con¬ 
fidence in writing. Freehand 
practice will help them to 
write well by forming letters care¬ 
fully. The teacher should also 
write on the blackboard in the 
beginning. He should never write 
connecting letters and avoid a 
freehand on the blackboard, as his 
students are too young to follow 
such writing. (See Annexure 2). 

As the pupils write, the 
teacher should go round and see 
that they hold their pencils pro¬ 
perly, and note the strokes and 
direction in which they write. 
Use of handwriting copy-books 
will prove helpful. Students 
should not fill up the copy-book 
at home. Handwriting should be 
practised in the class. If small 
and capital letters are taught with 


care, it will be of great help; 



9) The purpose of teaching a 
language is communication. 
Developing English language 
skills involves the development 
of listening, speaking, reading 
and writing skills in their natural 
sequence. The issue of medium 
of instruction is one that is hotly 
debated and it does have implica¬ 
tions for the primary classes. 
The English language is a tool 
with which the child has to learn 
other subjects, like science, 
mathematics, etc. The credit will 
also go to the English teacher if 
a cliild does well in social studies 
or science, as the medium of in¬ 
struction of these subjects is 
English. Keeping this idea in 
mind, the teacher should try to 
strengthen the language base of 
the children. And here the oral 
approach to teaching English will 
be of help. 

Structural Approach 

“Language”, says J.B. Carroll, 
“is a structural system of arbi¬ 
trary sounds and sound sequences 
which is used in communication 
and which is a fairly complete 
catalogue of the things, events 
and processess in a given environ¬ 
ment”. 

The most systematic approach 
to English language teaching 
should be to treat the sentence 
as a unit of instruction. 

For example; 

This is a book. 

What is this! This is a pen. 
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The teacher may write a few 
sentences of the same structure 
on the blackboard. He may then 
put questions, and ask the child¬ 
ren to answer them, using sen¬ 
tences of the same structure. The 
teacher should not neglect stu¬ 
dents. He should appreciate their 
efforts and encourage them so 
that they may develop confidence. 
Such students should be given 
more chances. Thus, through 
controlled repetition of structures, 
through practice and drilling, 
they will form correct language 
habits. 

Situational Teaching 

For effective teaching the 
structure should be presented in 
meaningful situations. The teacher 
should never translate a parti¬ 
cular structure. It is language he 
is teaching, after all. The subject 
matter should be chosen carefully 
, for presenting an unfamiliar stm- 
ture. For example, the teacher 
may say ‘This is my head’, ‘This 
is my mouth’, and point them 
out. 

Similarly, many constructions 
can be drilled through the tea¬ 
cher’s orders, for example, ‘stand 
up’, ‘come here’, ‘give me your 
pencil’, etc. Routine classroom 
situations can be fully exploited 
to teach many language items in 
the primary classes. Dramatiza¬ 
tion, games, puzzles, etc. can be 
very effective. Pictures draw the 
attention of the child easily. 

Use of pictures in teaching 
cliildren new words has been a 
huge success. 

The teacher may draw an in¬ 
complete picture on the board 



Rat Cap ' Kite 

and ask the children to guess 
what he is drawing. He may show 
an object to the children, say, a 
ring, and ask them, ‘What is this ?’ 
Putting the ring into a bag, he 
may ask, ‘Where is my ring now ? ’ 
Such drilling is always effective. 

Substitutions Tables 

These can be very useful for 
drilling sentence structures. They 
can be given as home assignments 
also, but the teacher should see 
that the substitutions are mean¬ 
ingful and not mechanical. A sub¬ 
stitutions table is given below : 

Poetry 

At this age a^hildren develop 
a taste for songs and poems. The 
teacher should never translate the 
poem to them as it was done in 
the old days. It kills the charm 
and beauty of the poem. Learn¬ 
ing would be more effective if the 
method given below is followed. 

The teacher should find a sim¬ 
ple, sweet and attractive tune for 
the poem, he is to teach. A chart 
should be made illustrating the 
particular poem. For instance, 
if the following poem is to be 
taught 

Two little dicky birds. 

Sat upon a wall, 

One named Peter, 

The other named Paul, 

Fly away, Peter, 

Fly away, Paul, 
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There 

IS 

a dog 

in 

the room 

There 

IS 

a book 

on 

the table 

There 

is 

a cow 

in 

the garden 

There 

IS 

<1 bag 

under 

the chair 


a well can be shown in the chart 
and two birds sitting on a wall. 
The child, looking at the chart, 
forms a clear image in his mind. 
He should never be asked to learn 
a poem by heart at home or in 
one day. The whole class should 
repeat the poem after the teacher 
with correct tune, intonation, 
stress on words, pauses, and 
rhythm. 

Composition 

The objectives of teaching 
composition are to give students 
practice in using structures, to 
develop fluency in speech, and to 
train them to express themselves 
clearly. 

Now, the problem is that com¬ 
position is generally disliked by 
the teacher as well as the student. 
But according to some education¬ 
ists it may start as earlyas langu¬ 
age work. It may start even be¬ 
fore children have learned to 
write. For example, a child of 
class I or II may look at a picture 
and describe it: “Three boys and 
two girls are in the picture. The 
boys are playing under the tree. 
There is a dog with them. The 
colour of the giiTs frock is red.” 
The child has taken his first steps 
in composition, using simple 
words and striictures to describe 
a picture. 

Composition work can be oral 
or written. It is better to start 


with oral composition. It will help 
pupils to marshal their thoughts. 
It should not be given for home¬ 
work. Controlled and guided 
composition work will be effective 
at this stage. If there are 20-25 
students in the class, the teacher 
may ask each of them to frame a 
sentence. Students at this level 
should not be asked to write more 
than ten sentences. 


Recapitulation 

Recapitulation is important 
because the structural approach is 
based on frequency of usage, re¬ 
petition and felling. 

This will make the memory of 
the young children sharp. The 
teacher must put questions about 
the lesson taught the previous 
day. He should have a question 
bank and all students should be 
given the opportunity to answer 
questions. 

Language Games 

This is a very effective method 
of teaching; learning by doing oi 
while at play is an important 
modern technique. These games 
are interesting and relaxing for 
children, who thus learn more 
easily and better than by formal 
methods. Language games pro¬ 
vide opportunities to practise what 
has already been learnt but has 
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not been completely mastered. 
They are also a good device for 
doing revision work in an interest¬ 
ing way (see Annexure 1). 

Children, by playing these 
games, acquire, useful knowledge 
unconsciously, without any effort 
or boredom. The games are 
numerous—writing games, match¬ 
ing games, word-making, ana¬ 
grams, etc. Examples of anagrams 
are given below : 


ACT : 

CAT 

RAT 

TAR 

MAD 

DAM 


Spellings 

Use of flash cards can be of 
help here. The teacher should 
never ask a child to learn spellings 
at home or he will start hating 
learning spellings. A word should 
be broken up into its syllabic parts, 
for example ; 

Pic — ture Janu — ary 

Mix — ture Febru — ary 

Once a word has been split 
into parts, the child will find it 
much easier to remember the spel¬ 
ling. Practice of some set patterns 
should be given in the class itself, 
e.g. map, gap, cap, gun, sun,' run, 
etc. 


After the children have been 
given spelling drill, the teacher 
may write words on the black¬ 
board and tell them to recall the 
spelling (pattern. 

Singular and Plural 

The effective method will be to 
show the children familiar objects 
(a pencil for example) while tea¬ 
ching them singular and plural. 

This a pencil. These are pencils 

This IS a book. These are books. 

Stress should be given on the 
articles and verbs. The teacher 
may draw pictures in some cases. 


o 

An egg 

0 

An apple 

He may also use spelling 
charts, alphabet charts, etc 

These techniques would make 
English teaching interesiing and 
effective in the elementary 
classes. □ 


oo 
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Language game 
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Anagrams 


Rearrange the letters to make words 


(i) LIRAP 

(II) BATEL 

(III) TOBTEL 

(iv) WOOR 

(V) SPEAR 

(vi) SIMS 


Clues ; (i) 

00 

(ill) 

(iv) 

(V) 

(\l) 


It comes after March. 
Not a chair or a desk. 
It holds water or milk. 
Get bigger. 

Little round fruits. 

She is not married. 


Which word does not go with the group ? Why ? 


Group I 

Group IT 

Group HI 

Finger 

Oiange 

Elephant 

Flat 

Banana 

Bed 

Knee 

Cap 

Lion 

Nose 

Apple 

Cow 


Answer —— 
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ANNEXURE 2 


Teaching Alphabets 

While teaching very young children to write, the teacher should 


proceed from the basic ^ practice to C«> ^ ^ 

Once the kids learn to write 0, they can go on to other letters without 


much difficulty. 
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Prepositions 


Figures can be used to teach prepositions; 





(_geww) 
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Psychologists and educationists 
agree that the artistic develop¬ 
ment in a child takes place very 
early. They indicate that his 
first experience in art occurs at 
a time when he begins to make 
babbling sound. His art then is 
no more than the dots, marks 
and the lines as revealed in his 
finger impressions on the soft 
ground. But as his motor control 
becomes capable of holding a 
thing like a piece of chalk or 
charcoal he begins to scribble. 
This development takes place 
when the child is about two years 
old. So, even before they start 
going to school, the children 
acquire the experience of art 
activity. 


R.K. Chopra 
Lectuier in Fine Arts 
NCERT 


These scribbles are essentially 
non-objective and abstract shapes 
which consist of lines and direc¬ 
tional movements. Generally, the 
shapes are not intelligible unless 
the child is prompted to explain 
them verbally. He then, may 
build up a story about them or 
may relate them to some familiar 
objects. He draws them m a 
spontaneous and direct way in 
order to reveal his emotional 
urge. When the child has less 
urge, his scribbles occupy small 
area, but when his urge is strong, 
his arms and hands move over 
larger area. An essential char¬ 
acteristic of the art of this age- 
group is that the child’s creative 
enjoyment is always mixed with 


some movements in the form 
that he scribbles 

A child continues to draw 
these non-objective forms till he 
is five. This is called ‘manipula¬ 
tive stage’ by some writers and 
‘scribbling stage’ by others. A 
significant fact about the 
child is that through such acts 
he tries to establish control over 
himself, materials and other 
things. This control which earlier 
appears loose in his scribbles 
gradually becomes firmer m 
course of time. Some educatio¬ 
nists feel that scope for art acti¬ 
vities should be provided to 
children at the nursery level, for 
these help them to develop their 
manipulative capacity and muscle 
coordination which are important 
factors in learning basic skills. 

This early phase of artistic 
development is commonly shared 
by all the children of this age- 
group and the upward growth is 
a continuous process. It is a dif¬ 
ferent matter that some children 
acquire the basic skill and ability 
to express idea earlier than others, 
which is essentially due to the art 
opportunities available to them. 

The next stage of a child’s 
artistic development is called 
‘pre-symbolic stage’ or ‘pre¬ 
schematic stage’ which comes 
about between five and seven 
years A child who has been 
scribbling so far begins to draw 
definitely by visualized forms with 
some success. He draws people 
who are mainly concerned \vith 
him, or else he draws him¬ 
self. The shapes he draws are 
geometric and abstract in ap¬ 
pearance, often simplified to the 
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extent that one can read the in¬ 
tention of the child’s mind. A 
notable characteristic of his 
drawings is that he draws 
a circular or oval shape for 
the head and vertical and hori¬ 
zontal sort of lines for legs 
and aims. These lines seem to 
radiate from the circular shape. 
Children of this age-group sel¬ 
dom draw the trunk of the 
human figure. The reason is that 
the torso part of the human body 
remains hidden under the clothes 
and children cannot conceptualize 
this part. Their faculty of obser¬ 
vation is as yet quite limited as 
they consider the human body 
as having only those parts which 
attract them through talk and 
movement. This tendency of 
children is not only apparent in 
their drawings, which are on 
flat surface, but also m the three- 
dimensional forms they shape 
out of plasticine or clay. They 
make separate parts of the human 
form and then join them together. 

It becomes clear from the 
above that at the age of six plus, 
when children reach the primary 
level, they have already been 
practising art subconsciously. By 
this time they have acquired 
more knowledge of their environ¬ 
ment, have clearer concepts of 
many things and have larger 
vocabulary of art forms. But 
their creative urge and artistic 
development suffers a setback 
when they are asked in school 
to do copying. If the continuity 
in their original mode of expres¬ 
sion in art is natured through 
creative art education, they in¬ 
variably show signs of growth. 


The psychological findings 
point out that ‘average’ children 
within the same age-group exhi¬ 
bit similar characteristics in their 
art. This implies that their growth 
can be ascertained through their 
art works and, if need be, the 
same can be improved upon with 
special care. Children during the 
primary grade show three distinct 
stages of giowth. These stages 
have been established on the 
basis of characteristics found in 
their art-expression: 

(1) Pre-syrabolic stage which 
continues until seven years of age; 
(2) symbolic stage which is bet¬ 
ween seven and nine years of age, 
and (3) the stage of inceptive 
realism, which is between nine 
and eleven years of age. 

Although in the beginning 
the growth rate vary among 
primary school children because 
of the environmental factors, 
they are presumed to be in pre- 
symbolic stage of artistic develop¬ 
ment. Their progress is easily 
noticeable in their art expression. 
Initially, they base their idea on 
a single object concept, they now 
show more objects in their work 
because of their improved sense 
of understanding, better observa¬ 
tion faculty and more experience. 
At this stage they start drawing 
the trunk of human body. They 
do not compose the shapes like 
the adults, but spread them over 
the paper surface. The children 
of this age-group do not plan 
their ideas in advance. They 
work spontaneously and follow 
the track of their idea. As things 
go on appearing in their mind, 
they draw them one by one. They 
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are mainly concerned with the 
interpretation of their emotions. 
They now try to show a centre 
of interest which they emphasize 
with more details. 

Since they have now longer 
attention span and better mani¬ 
pulative skill, this maturity gives 
them more drive to carry on 
their art work. They start using 
various kinds of material and 
acquire more skills. Colours, 
which they lavishly applied for 
the sake of sheer excitement now 
show an aesthetic quality in their 
art. They begin to distinguish 
the primary and other colours. 
Some children still like to draw 
and paint in a non-objective way 
because of the urge to feel free. 
At this stage they should have 
more fresh experiences both of 
new situations and of new 

materials. This is desirable for 
the development of their artistic 
personality and art-expressions. 
The children, at this age, have a 
tendency to repeat their familiar 
art-forms because they think it 
is safe to do so. But when they 
will have new ideas and new 
materials they will themselves 
be motivated to use new forms. 

The symbolic stage of child¬ 
ren’s art expression comes during 
the mid-primary level. By nature, 
they have become more receptive 
and more expressive. They have 
now a keener sense of the 
relationship between space and 
sizes. They seek more ideas 
from their growing consciousness 
of the world of realities. Since 
they have also acquired a consi¬ 
derable quantum of knowledge 
and experience to rely upon, they 


often feel that the earlier forms 
and symbols are used up and 
lifeless, and they invent new 
symbols which show action and 
suit their purpose well. In a 
sense, their art now is more 
meaningful and impressive be¬ 
cause they make a proper scheme 
to organize a variety of new sym¬ 
bols. At this stage of develop¬ 
ment, they become more sociable 
and want to explore new fields 
in the company of friends. 

One of the qualities of child¬ 
ren of this age-group is that they 
evolve their own ways through 
instinctive powers to express the 
complex realities of the visible 
world. Their art is essentially 
individualistic in expression. Even 
if a common subject-matter is 
given to them, each child will 
express it from his own resources. 
There are many interesting cha¬ 
racteristics in the art of this age- 
group: 

(i) Proportion : In their urge 
to express idea, the children do 
not bind themselves to visual ap- 
pearence of the objects and their 
relative sizes. Rather, they deter¬ 
mine their sizes to suit to their 
emotional and imaginative needs. 
They make use of three types of 
proportion ; 

(a) Visual Proportion—This 
proportion is the natural sizes of 
objects as they appear to the eyes. 
Children use this proportion but 
not too frequently. When they 
have to show some objects to 
which they attach equal impor¬ 
tance, they try to maintain their 
size-relationship; {b) Emotional 
Proportion—This proportion is 
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a edited by the children for show¬ 
ing some emotional significance 
of the objects. They draw such 
objects comparatively bigger in 
size than the rest of them. This 
should not be taken as distortion 
or weakness in their art, but a 
quality that reflects their true feel¬ 
ings; (c) Functional Proportion— 
This IS, again, a proportion creat¬ 
ed by the children for showing the 
working quality of an object. In 
drawing such an object, they in¬ 
crease or decrease the size of its 
working-parts, attempting to show 
its performance. Children have 
many ideas in which they want 
to portray action and they do so 
with the help of functional pro¬ 
portion to achieve the desired 
effect. 

It is a common practice of child¬ 
ren to use these non-visual pro¬ 
portions in an emotional or func¬ 
tional way in order to express their 
ideas convincingly. They want to 
give literal meaning to their feel¬ 
ings through visual presentations. 
This is a quality of their art which 
is 1 elevant, for it is one of the pur¬ 
poses of art in general. 

(2) Space and Dimension — 
Another characteristic of their art 
is the use of space. They have 
by now a clear concept of space- 
relationship. They see objects 
not 111 isolation but, connected 
with each other through distance 
and direction. This, they realize, 
is a three-dimensional idea which 
have to do on two-dimensional 
paper. They have, as yet, no 
knowledge of the perspective be¬ 
cause it is an adult’s concept. 
They, therefore, device their own 
way to represent such ideas. 


Realizing that all things exist 
in space, they arrange them on 
the paper by maintaining their 
direction from each other. While 
they do so, tiny seldom overlap 
one shape with the other for fear 
of concealing some parts of the 
background shape. They feel 
that a paitial concealment will 
mean omitting that part of the 
form. Such objects, they under¬ 
stand, do not exist in reality. 
When they have to show falling 
of rain-drops, they avoid showing 
them in front of the shape. They 
think these should fall on top of it 
only. Another feature of their space 
organization is the perpendicular- 
position of all the figures. They 
draw them not only separated from 
each other, but also in upright 
position. If the number of figures 
is large, they reduce their sizes 
in order to accommodate them 
within the available space. Some¬ 
times the children evolve another 
way to organize the pictorial space. 
From their experience they know 
that all the objects are resting on 
the ground in vertical position 
(excepting those in the sky), so 
they draw a base-line for the 
ground and arrange their figures 
standing them side by side. Oc¬ 
casionally, they make a skyline 
in blue strip and fill this space 
with objects seen in the sky. 

The next phase of children’s 
art expression is called the ‘incep¬ 
tive realisin’. This trend in their 
art becomes evident during 9-11 
years of age. Since this period 
marks the beginning of transition 
from childhood to adolescence, 
they show maturity in physical 
and physiological growth. At this 
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age, they become quite curious 
about eveiything and take interest 
in observing minute details, action 
and general character of people, 
animal, and other things. Now, 
they not only possess relatively 
deeper knowledge of men and 
world but also use their reactions 
and feelings to understand various 
relationships. 

In an, they are sensitive to 
such elements as coloui, line and 
form which they show through 
their work. Now, having a longer 
attention span, a child of this age- 
group participates in a group pro¬ 
ject, and solves his own art prob¬ 
lem at the same time He no 
longer works in a spontaneous 
and direct way. He now plans 
his work in advance. He consi¬ 
ders the adult way of planning 
the art work a cumbersome one, 
which is, to make a rough sketch 
first and finished product later. 
Instead of this, he gives a serious 
thought to his idea and imagines 
its scheme before working with 
material. An important element 
in his art at this stage is the ap¬ 
pearance of perspective. He be¬ 
gins to realize that people, houses 
and trees are occupying different 
plans and there exists a space 
among them. He sees these plans 
in the form of foreground, middle- 
ground and background, and 
therefore, begins to arrange the 
forms accordingly. Now he is not 
confused over the effect of over¬ 
lapping or which conceals some 
figures behind the other. Colours, 
which he had been applying so 
far for the sake of colouring, now 
represent the local colours of 
the objects. He sometimes uses 


them for interpreting his moods 
and feelings. The earlier symbols 
which he used for expressing his 
ideas, now appear in their natural 
forms. He finds them too inade¬ 
quate to represent the reality. 

_ This growing tendency of the 
child towards realism is due to 
various influences which now 
come to affect him. He sees pic¬ 
tures and illustrations in books 
and magzines which have been 
done realistically. On the con¬ 
trary, he sees very little or noth¬ 
ing of abstract or design-based 
art in his environment. He con¬ 
cludes that realistic form is the 
only true form of art and this is 
also the adult’s values of art ap¬ 
preciation. He feels that his abs¬ 
tract art has no appeal because 
he is expected to talk about it in 
explanation. He thinks it lacks 
something and that is why elders 
do not understand it. Under such 
compulsions, he begins to give up 
his earlier mode of expression. 
His interest in other school sujbects 
is also a factor contributing to his 
realistic art. A subject-matter 
from history requires him to make 
it in factual art form. There are 
other subjects which call of illus¬ 
trative quality in the expression. 
Because the child feels that realis¬ 
tic art is the art of the adult, he 
becomes inclined to adopt this ap¬ 
proach. It may be pointed out 
that this shift from the non-objec¬ 
tive to realistic is not an ‘achieve¬ 
ment’ of the child. He develops 
this tendency under influences. 
He needs an effective guidance so 
that he may retain, build up and 
improve upon his own mode of 
art expression. □ 
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‘Teaching aids’ is a term which 
is inadequately understood; it 
means different things to different 
persons. To some it means tele¬ 
vision, films, or charts and pos¬ 
ters. Others think they are slides, 
pictures, maps, clay models, etc. 
Still others associate the term 
with the skills of drawing and 
model-making All these skills 
and media are m fad used for 
preparing teaching aids, but the 
terras do relate to any one of 
them. 

That different meanings are 
attached to the term ‘teaching 
aids’ is quite natural. In our 
country, diverse socio-economic 
conditions obtain. Teachers in 
different parts of the country are 
not uniformly exposed to the 
various media. A teacher in a 
city may have seen television and 
films but to their counterparts in 
the villages these sophisticated 
media arc new and unfamiliar. 

The teacher may be familiar 
with the different teaching aids, 
but it is one thing to be familiar 
with them and quite another to 
know the use to which they can 
be put or to have the skill to pre¬ 
pare a teaching aid. 

The objective of this article is 
to discuss some teaching aids 
which the teacher may be able to 
prepare from materials available 
in the rural environment. For 
many years to come television, 
films and slides would be difficult 
to obtain and use at the rural 
level. It is, therefore, necessary to 
focus attention on the teaching 
aids which can be produced with 
village resources and used at the 
rural level. 


Production of effective teach¬ 
ing aids is not a simple task. 
Teaching aids would be effective 
and meaningful only when the 
producer of such aids is aware 
of the following: 

(n) The value of good teach¬ 
ing; 

(b) Knowledge of the subject 
matter; 

(c) The learning potential of 
the learners; 

(d) The basic principles of 
the content and the pro¬ 
cess of learning; 

(e) The relationship of the 
content with the environ¬ 
ment; 

(f) Local resources, including 
human resources; 

(g) Interest in the subject and 
the learners. 

Besides the above point, there 
are several other aspects which 
need to be understood in the 
context of teaching aids. In most 
schools nearly all the subjects 
and principles related to them 
are taught with the emphasis on 
learning by rote. Before prepar¬ 
ing teaching aids it is necessary 
to understand precisely what it 
is that the learners do not under¬ 
stand through the book or ver¬ 
bally. Why not take them out of 
the classroom to make certain 
concepts clear? There would be 
no point in making a chart of a 
peanut plant or a mango tree, 
when by merely stepping out of 
the classroom one could show 
them to the children and tell 
them the functions of the parts 
of plants seeds, roots, fruits, etc. 
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Similarly, many concepts 
could be explained through sim¬ 
ple experiments with objects 
available in the environment or 
brought from the house. The 
concept of pressure of air can be 
demonstrated with an experiment 
that just requires a glass, water 
and a piece of cardboard. Making 
a chart would be meaningful only 
when some other aspects of pres¬ 
sure are to be explained which 
cannot be demonstrated in such 
a simple way. Working with one’s 
own hands or performing an ex¬ 
periment on one’s own is invalu¬ 
able in the learning process. A 
Chinese proverb states this point 
very effectively: 

When I read, I forget, 

When I see, I understand', 

But when I do it myself, 

I understand. 

Hence, there cannot be a 
better way to educate children 
than to have them do experiments 
meant for their level. To read 
out a play in the classroom is one 
thing, but it is more effective to 
show them the jplay or have some 
of them act out the parts. It 
leaves an indelible impression on 
their minds. So with experiments. 
It is indeed diflScult for schools 
to organize experiments which 
children at the primary level 
could do themselves. One won¬ 
ders if this is being done anywhere 
in the country. In the absence of 
this, what could be done is to 
demonstrate or show them simple 
experiments. 

To do all this requires extra 
efforts by the teacher. To collect 
different materials and to get 



models made by local craftsmen 
may require the development of 
certain capabilities on the part 
of the teacher. 

The environment is itself a big 
laboratory. By taking the children 
out on excursions, tours and 
walks, a lot of information can 
be imparted. This concept is 
relatively new and its potential 
has not yet been fully realized. 
For example, if there is a river 
nearby, then by going there, 
showing the children the life 
around, collecting samples, posing 
questions and making drawings, 
a lot of information can be im¬ 
parted and quick learning can 
take place. On the other hand, 
by verbal explanation, or simply 
by drawing a picture, the learning 
imparted may not be fully ab¬ 
sorbed. Other subjects for on- 
the-spot study are suggested: 
water resources, the technology 
for their use; road traffic and 
kinds of transporation; the 
various crafts of the village, pro¬ 
ducts and their uses. Not only 
can many subjects be taught 
through such examples but the 
relationship between a subject 
and the environment can also be 
established. Children are fasci¬ 
nated by the environment. It is 
only a question of planning of 
studies so that the two are corre¬ 
lated but to do this the teacher 
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would have to woik out his own 
method. 

As IS well known, teaching 
aids include books, the black¬ 
board, experiments and excur¬ 
sions. Then there are aids such 
as charts, models, three-dimen¬ 
sional pictures and games which 
can make the concept fascinating 
and learning easy. Many such 
aids could be designed for lear¬ 
ners at various stages. Now let 
us examine the importance of 
teaching aids and their relation¬ 
ship with education Teaching 
aids should relate to the subject 
and the teaching method. How¬ 
ever, very often, while making 
teaching aids, we tend to lose 
sight of our goals. Tn over-em¬ 
phasizing the technical perfection 
and finish of an aid, we often 
forget the dfficulties of the sub¬ 
ject or concept and sometimes 
also the complexities of the teach¬ 
ing-learning process. The colours 
to be used for the model become 
more important for the teacher 
than the content and method of 
teaching. 

Skill and visual appeal some¬ 
times becomes so important that 
teachers who do not have artistic 
skills consider themselves inade¬ 
quate to make teaching aids. 
There has to be a rationale or 
logic behind the process of mak¬ 
ing any teaching aid. It could be 
stated as follows: 

{a) The textbook is not the 
head and fount of all 
learning; other sources are 
as important, 

(b) The understanding of the 
mental level of the lear¬ 
ners; 



(c) The best way to teach 
the concept and the vari¬ 
ous steps involved in it. 
How should they be 
sequenced? 

(d) The various ways of im¬ 
parting information in the 
classroom and outside: 
verbal, experimental, etc. 

When the teacher reaches 
the conclusion that none 
of the conventional methods 
will suffice, only then should 
he think of preparing an aid. 
The need of the teaching aid 
ha's to be established. Once the 
rationale becomes clear to the 
teacher, he may attempt to make 
one and use it effectively. 

The next question is about 
the type of teaching aid which 
may be necessary to clarify the 
concept. Should it be a chart, a 
model, a picture, a map or a 
game? After the appropriate me¬ 
dium has been chosen, the ques¬ 
tion of art or skill comes. D,raw¬ 
ing and colouring a chart or 
making a working model, de¬ 
mands artistic skill. It has its 
place in the making of teaching 
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aids but it is not a necessaiy con¬ 
dition. It would also be mislead¬ 
ing to think that: 

(a) knowing artisticsldlls alone 
suffice in making and 
using a teaching aid, and 
{b) if the teacher does not 
know these skills, which 
most teachers do not. 


teaching aids cannot be 
made. 

The objective of preparing and 
using a teaching aid is to improve 
the teaching-learning process. To 
fulfill that need, it is essential to 
understand the basic concepts of 
teacliing and the methodology of 
leaching. □ 
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In the Education Commission 
Report (1964-66) it has rightly 
been observed that “one of the 
basic objectives of education 
should be to accelerate the process 
of social and national integration”. 
The report of the Commission 
stresses three important aspects as 
essential pre-conditions of na¬ 
tional integration: 

a) Confidence in the nation’s 
future 

b) Awareness of the obliga¬ 
tions of citizenship 




c) Mutual understanding and 
respect for the culture, 
traditions and ways of life 
of the different communities 
of the nation. 

Ours is a multi-religious and 
multi-lingual country; however 
theie IS unity m all its diversity. 
Here, strengthening the forces of 
social cohesion and national 
integration should be a major 
function of education. Special 
stress should be laid on it at the 
primary level. At the secondary 
or university level, attitudes have 
hardened and are difficult to 
change. It is at the primary stage 
that prejudices of all kinds should 
be eliminated and the foundations 
of healthy citizenship laid. 

Objectives 

The need of the time is to 
stress the concept of one India. It 
is our duty as teachers to teach 
our children to give priority to 
national interests over all other 
interests. What is to be emphasiz¬ 
ed is the cultural unity of the 
country. Unity in diversity is the 
basic fact of Indian life and 
culture. We should teach our 
pupils to strive for a democracy 
based on social justice and 
equality of opportunity and to 
accommodate and adjust in 
a country of diverse cultures 
and linguistic groups that 
have all contributed to our com¬ 
posite national heritage. Ideals of 
social justice and understanding 
are to be promoted. Children are 
to be trained as responsible citi¬ 
zens conscious of their responsibi¬ 
lities towards the society and the 


nation as a whole. Patriotic 
feelings are to be promoted and 
childen aie to be taught that when 
they damage public property the 
loss is their own. While they are 
conscious of their rights they 
should be equally conscious of 
their duties. This training should 
be imparted from early childhood. 
Thus the task of national integra¬ 
tion is a big challenge to the 
educator who aims at helping the 
future generations to understand 
the rich components of our 
national culture and at moulding 
citizens with a secular and cosmo¬ 
politan outlook. 

The Child at Primary Level 

Our efforts for national integra¬ 
tion have till now mainly focussed 
on adults. Much has been written 
for college and university students 
but little has so far been done in 
this direction for the young 
children studying in our primary 
schools, especially the rural 
primary schools. It cannot be 
denied that if we were to concen¬ 
trate on urban students, our 
message of national integration 
would reach only five to ten per 
cent of our young generation. 
While, if the village schools got 
our attention, the message would 
reach almost 95 per cent of our 
children. 

The early years of the child’s 
life are crucial for his growth and 
development. Habits, attitudes 
and sentiments are formed and 
take root firmly in these years. It 
is, therefore, at this stage that the 
greatest emphasis should be laid 
on the formation of right attitudes, 
right conduct, right way of 
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hinking, broadmTndedness, com- 
non sense and other qualities 
lecessary for social adjustment 
md a balanced personality. 

As the environment exercises 
in immense influence on social 
ind moral development, we should 
create for the child an environ- 
nent conducive to the growth of 
realthy attitudes. In this task the 
parents play a very important 
■ole. 

The teacher at this stage has a 
/ital role to play; he has to lay 
iown standards of conduct for his 
^oung pupils. He alone can 
rrovide effective guidance and act 
IS custodian and interpreter of 
locial values. His task is to teach 
Iris students the rights and duties 
Df a citizen. 

Teaching of History 

By interpreting history for his 
students a teacher can work 
wonders. Through a secular 
interpretation of Indian history 
he can promote a feeling of broth¬ 
erhood, catholicity and universal 
toleration. Biased interpretations 
of certain issues can breed intole¬ 
rance, mistrust and hatred which 
are disastrous for national growth. 
Some controversial issues of our 
country’s history need careful 
handling. While taking up these 
issues one has to be cautious. One 
has to bring home to the child 
that communal conflict is the 
product of political and social 
conditions and has a mate¬ 
rial base. These issues have 
to be objectively examined and all 
the aspects presented to the stu¬ 
dents. Ill-feeling over past inci¬ 
dents should not be stirred up. 


The study of history should 
enable children to appreciate 
India’s rich cultural heritage and 
to recognize and get rid of what is 
undesirable and antiquated, in the 
social context of today. The 
schools should see that narrow, 
sectarian attitudes do not grow in 
our pupils. It is for them to 
develop the will and ability in 
pupils to participate in the task to 
social reconstruction. A spirit of 
tolerance and assimilation, respect 
for the values of humanism, 
secularism and democracy for 
social welfare and a just world 
order are to be promoted. 

Exmples from Indian history 
can be quoted to show that people 
following different religions lived 
together in peace, and with 
mutual respect for each other’s 
faiths. The following examples 
can be cited for this purpose; 

1 ) Kabir’s two mazars at 
Maghar—one of the 
Hindu Kabirpanthis and 
the other of Muslim 
Kabirpanthis. 

2 ) The pirs and yogis who 
are respected both by 
Hindus and Muslims. 

5) The village communities, 
both Hindu and Muslim, 
which have much in 
common: their marriage 
ceremonies, dresses and 
other aspects of social life. 

4 ) Village festivals, which are 
celebrated by all irrespec- 
^ tive of religion. 

As a matter of fact, village 
life in India illustrates how people 
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of different faiths can live with 
amity, goodwill and in perfect 
harmony with each other. There 
are innumerable examples for the 
teacher who wants to work for the 
cause of national integration, to 
mould the ideas of young boys 
and girls who are yet passing 
through their period of character 
formation 

The Mother 

Textbooks and teachers cer¬ 
tainly play a very significant role 
m the character development of 
children, but the mother occupies 
a special place in the home and 
her role in the development of the 
child is no less important. The 
process of growth starts early. 
The healthy attitudes essential for 
a balanced human being can best 
be cultivated initially by the mother 
at home —in the pre-school days 
of the child. Such a uniquely 
educative role can be played by 
the mother alone. 

It is, therefore, of primary 
importance that we concentrate 
our efforts on educating the 
women in order to attain the desir¬ 
ed goal. 

School Training 

The school can also provide 
effective training for democracy, 
equality and brotherhood. Free 
mixing of the children of all 
faiths, religions and social classes 
is the best training for democratic 
thinking and behaviour. The 
values of equality, cooperation, 
and respect for the individual can 
also be taught and practised m 
the school. The school can 
provide opportunities to develop 


these abilities. A student thus 
trained feels involved in the 
welfare of all his countrymen. 


Some Suggestions 

1) P] imary teachers from one 
part of the country should be 
enabled to attend programmes 
and take specialized training in 
another. 

2) Organization of summer 
courses in different regions of the 
country. 

3) Encouragement should be 
given to both students and teach¬ 
ers to participate in the festivals 
of different religious communities, 
and to study in detail the features 
common to these festivals. 

4) Observation of the marri¬ 
age ceremonies of different religi¬ 
ous communities, laying stress on 
the features common to different 
communities. 

5) Close contact should be 
established between the teachers’ 
organizations of different regions 
and participation in each other’s 
programmes encouraged. 

6) Sympathetic understanding 
of the customs, folk ways, manners 
and rituals of the different cultures 
of our country should be promo¬ 
ted. 

7) Study of the contributions 
of different communities and 
cultures to the development of 
Indian culture should be encou¬ 
raged. 

8) Mixed hostels for students 
from different regions in selected 
schools should be established. □ 
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Primary school teachers have 
always tlie freedom to choose 
curricular activities tinder any 
type of curriculum. These activi¬ 
ties develop the children’s imagi¬ 
nation and creativity. Educators 
like Guilford, Toorence, etc. 
have defined creativity and deve¬ 
loped tools and techniques for 
assessing it. According to them 
an individual, who, on the basis 
of his knowledge, can develop 
new activities and thoughts, is a 
creative man. Creativity is de¬ 
fined by them as the capacity of 
an individual for mental and 
developmental activities. These 
educators have given us the me¬ 
thod of factor analysis for evalua¬ 
ting creativity. By this method we 
may find out how flexible a man’s 
ideas are, his capacity for basic 
ideas and the clarity of his thought. 

The primary teacher has to 
teach according to the curriculum 
which comprises languages, 
mathematics, art, physical edu¬ 
cation, sports, etc. that involve 
different types of activities. He 
has to organize activities in accor¬ 
dance With the needs of his stu¬ 
dents as also their interests and 
aspirations. He has to encourage 
the spirit of enquiry. He has to be 
innovative and motivate his stu¬ 
dents. To do this the teacher has 
to know the environment and the 
local resources well. By organiz¬ 
ing different activities he may 
provide opportunities for develop¬ 
ing the latent potentialities of 
children. Earnest and continuous 
efforts on the part of the teacher 
play an important part in bring¬ 
ing about desired changes m the 
children in his charge. For ins- 
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tance, in order to help a child 
think independently the teacher 
has himself to be an original 
thinker, Every teacher ought to 
have a small library in his class¬ 
room with books and magazines 
to suit the interests of the child¬ 
ren. The books may be handled 
by teachers in the junior classes 
but they could be given to the 
children in the higher classes. 
Material from these magazines 
and newspapers could be used as 
instructional material and dis¬ 
played in the classroom. Essays, 
stories, poems and tit-bits contri¬ 
buted by the children could be 
displayed along with them. The 
teacher could read out interesting 
stories and poems and ask his 
students to read or write them 
down. This practice would develop 
in children the habit of correct 
pronunciation and writing. They 
would learn sentence construc¬ 
tion, preparing summaries of 
stories and understanding the 
central ideas of poems. They 
could also be asked to prepare 
scrap books on different subjects. 
Every teacher may devote one or 
two days a week to these activi¬ 
ties which would help children 
become creative and constructive. 
Competitions could also be orga¬ 
nized for the students from time 
to time. 

The teacher may also help the 
students to read newspapers. For 
instance, he could tell them where 
to look for news on games and 
sports, trade, and news of local, 
national and international impor¬ 
tance. The students could also 
be given practice in writing letters 
to editors. The end of the school 


day may be taken up by games, 
music classes, poetry-reading 
sessions and other activities The 
children might do these indivi¬ 
dually or collectively. In a similar 
way the teaching of social studies 
could be made interesting through 
story-telling, dramatics, etc. 
Through such a presentation, 
histroical figures and the great 
men of science, politics, philoso¬ 
phy, etc. would come alive to the 
cliildren. The teacher may help 
his children draw pictures of these 
great men and women. The work¬ 
ing of local panchyats could be 
explained to them by taking them 
to places where panchayats are in 
session. This will give them suffi¬ 
cient knowledge of village ad¬ 
ministration and their responsi¬ 
bilities in village development. 
They will also learn about the 
organizational aspects of pan¬ 
chayats. Guest lectures could be 
arranged in schools on topics 
like the freedom movement and 
other subjects of Indian history. 
Besides, national days could be 
celebrated with activities like 
shramdan, tree-plantation, clean¬ 
ing the school compound, etc. 
There could be community meals 
and other group activities. These 
could gradually be made an integ¬ 
ral part of school activities. 

It is important for the teacher 
to tell the students about the 
geographical situation of their 
town or village—the district and 
state it belongs to and the national 
geography. They should be given 
knowledge about rivers, mount¬ 
ains, forests, agricultural products 
etc. Field visits need be organized 
to give them first-hand knowledge 
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of their immediate geographical 
environment. They could be help¬ 
ed to develop school gardens 
and look after them. Besides, 
they could be asked, to develop 
their aesthetic tastes by arranging 
flowers and decorating their 
school. The students of class IV 
and V could draw maps of 
villages, cities and states and 
prepare albums of such maps. 


A lot could be taught about 
nature and other resources 

through discussion and field visits. 
Certain scientific principles could 
be explained with the help of 
local resources. Different experi¬ 
ments could be conducted in 
the class to explain scientific 
principles. Such activities 

would deve lop children’s 

creativity. □ 
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Primary Education in 
Our Educational System 
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To SOLVE the problems of educa¬ 
tion of the country, various com¬ 
missions weie set up in the past. 
After independence two comims- 
sions—the Mudaliar commission 
(1954-56) and the Kothari com¬ 
mission (1964-66)—were set up. 
The repoits of these commissions 
raised hopes that the perennial 
problems of Indian education 
would be solved. They were fond 
hopes, however. Perhaps the 
recommendations were not fol¬ 
lowed or they were not found to 
be so practical; the fact remains 
that the reports did not prove to 
be very useful. Of course, there 
was some stir as soon as the 
reports were out, but after some 
time no solid results were to be 
seen and the situation did not 
improve Educated unemployment 
has increased. The reason is that 
the education a young man re¬ 
ceives renders him unlit for all 
but white-collar jobs, which can¬ 
not be provided for everybody. 
In states where the number of 
educated youths is high, the em¬ 
ployment problem is all the more 
serious. All this proves that the 
present education system, though 
it may have increased literacy, 
has failed to bring about a change 
in the socio-economical develop¬ 
ment of the country. 

The education that is being 
imparted to the rural people is 
proving useless to them. Most of 
the literate rural youth have been 
leaving their family vocations and 
going over to the cities for jobs. 
There, they work as peons, messen¬ 
gers, watchmen, etc. and start look¬ 
ing down upon their family pro¬ 
fessions. As a matter of fact, they 
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are rendered unfit to pursue far¬ 
ming and other village occupa¬ 
tions that demand hard labour. 
They are totally cut off from their 
roots in the villages. 

The situation in the cities is 
no better. There, an over-growing 
number of schools, colleges and 
universities produce, every year, 
educated youths who face the 
problem of unemployment. Gra¬ 
duates are seen standing in queue 
for a peon’s job. If a post-gra¬ 
duate gets the job of clerk in 
an office, he considers himself 
lucky. The standards of universi¬ 
ties are falling every day. The 
degress that they confer on the 
students have no value for them. 
Napotism, casteism, bribery, and 
all manner of corruption operate 
in the job market. 

Education was expected to 
help in the construction of a heal¬ 
thy society. It was expected to 
help the economic progress of the 
country. It was expected to 
chang the society and produce 
enlightened people who were fear¬ 
less, free from all prejudices, who 
understood their duties as well 
as rights and were prepared to 
take up the task of national re¬ 
construction. But unfortunately, 
education was neglected and 
never got its due. Elad education 
been given top priority the coun¬ 
try would have made good pro¬ 
gress by now, which can never be 
achieved if it goes on being neg¬ 
lected as in the past. It is educa¬ 
tion that builds the community, 
and thereby builds the country. 

So far as the question of 
bringing about a change in the 
structure and type of education 


Providing vocational education 
under Socially Useful Productive 
Work is rather a difficult task. 
...If the industrial concerns do not 
accept the workers thus trained, it 
would create yet another problem. 


is concerned, the lO-f-2-1-3 scheme 
has been introduced by some 
states. But there arc some practi¬ 
cal difficulties in the execution of 
the scheme. Providing vocational 
education under Socially Useful 
Productive Work is rather a diffi¬ 
cult task. It would require a lot 
of money and skilled trainers and 
efforts will have to be made to 
get children interested in voca¬ 
tional training. It is rather a prob¬ 
lem to evaluate the achievement 
of children. If the industrial con¬ 
cerns do not accept the workers 
thus trained, it would create yet 
another problem. But if the 
scheme is followed in the right 
spirit, it can yield results. It will 
provide education and training 
which would be useful to the 
country and help m improving 
its socio-economic conditions. 

But a scheme can succeed only 
when it is executed in the right 
spirit and its aims and objectives 
are clear. Education is not im¬ 
parted merely to make a person 
literate. It should make him 
dynamic and free from all pre¬ 
judices. 


Sa Vidya ya Vinumuktaye 

Knowledge, in this Sanskrit 
quotation, is defined as an agent 
that liberates a man from all 
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The ultimate goal of education is 
happiness, but happiness can be 
gained only when a person knows 
his £//7^zrma...A sense of duty can 
develop only when one has acquired 
knowledge, vidya... 


bondages and prejudices. Only 
then can he think freely and dis¬ 
criminate beween right and 
wrong. Only an educated man 
can move with the times and 
discard outdated notions. 

Education is a continuous 
process, as may be seen from a 
quotation given below: 

Vidya dadati vinayam, vinayat yati 
pall atom patratue dhanah, dhanat 
dharma, tatah sukham 

The ultimate goal of education 
is happiness, but happiness can 
be gained only when a person 
knows his duty, i.e. dharma and 
can discriminate between right 
and wrong. A sense of duty can 
develop only when one has acqui¬ 
red knowledge, vidya, and for 
this one has to be receptive and 
humble. This couplet describes 
the process of education. But all 
depends on how the process is 
followed. 

In implementing the 10-b2 
scheme we have to prepare the stu¬ 
dents for their careers right from 
the primary stage. Therefore 
more attention has to be paid to 
primary education. The following 
subjects have been proposed for 
achieving the objectives of pri¬ 


mary education.* 

1. One language 

2. Mathematics 

3. Environmental studies (so¬ 
cial sciences, nature study 
and health education) 

4. Socially Useful Productive 
Work 

5. Games and creative acti¬ 
vities, such as music, 
dancing and painting. 

By teaching these subjects it 
is expected to realize the aims 
and objectives of primary edu¬ 
cation. The first three were taught 
previously also in similar forms. 
The fourth and fifth subjects are 
new. To teach these subjects 
teachers will have to be orien¬ 
ted. Skilled trainers for vari¬ 
ous vocations will have to be 
employed. Funds will have to be 
provided. If this is not done, 
school education will be limited 
to languages, mathematics, and 
environmental studies and the 
objectives of primary edu¬ 
cation will remain unfulfilled 
To enable the child to 
do some productive work ‘so¬ 
cially useful productive work’ has 
been introduced. ‘Games and 
creative activities’ will develop in 
him healthy attitudes and aesthe¬ 
tic tastes. 

It is also necessary that desir¬ 
able values and habits are incul¬ 
cated in children along with for¬ 
mal education in the schools. 


^Report of the Review Committee on the 
Curriculum for the Ten year School. 
Ministry of Education & Social Welfare, 
1977 
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This can be done through the 
teaching of languages and en¬ 
vironmental studies Therefore, 
it is necessary to select and 
prepare the instructional 
Material for these subjects with 
care. 

It has been felt necessary to 
strengthen primary education. 
How will tins be done? First 
of all, we will have to define the 
objectives of primary education 


and understand their spirit, 
clearly noting what objective will 
be achieved by what subject and 
how it will help the child. The 
objectives of primary education 
will guide the instructional objec¬ 
tives of teaching various subjects 
and will be reflected in the expect¬ 
ed behavioural changes of each 
instructional objective. They must 
be reflected in the instructional 
material as well. □ 
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How They are Doing 
It in Other Countries 


OFF THE LEASH 


This is yet another experiment in 
leaving the children free but 
responsible for their work and 
play outside the classroom. A 
disciplinarian of the old school 
would perhaps be shocked. That 
is because they still think that 
children cannot manage their own 
affairs, or that they do not know 
what is good for them. There 
must be an adult to lead them, 
even in their games. 


Fortunately, for all practical 
purposes, such a view as this is 
now dead. In the photograph on 
the facing page, we find elementary 
school children in New York City 
enrolled in a programme that 
combines field-work with acade¬ 
mic learning. Look at the young¬ 
ster with a pair of stethoscope, 
intently listening to the heartbeats 
of a chick. And just across the 
table his classmates are absorbed 
in a game of chess, trying hard to 
outmanoeuver each other. □ 
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Teachers Write 


Development of primary 
education in tribal areas 


A number of steps have been 
taken to improve education during 
the post-independence period. The 
primary education, for instance, 
has been made compulsory for all 
children. Today, almost every 
village with a population between 
250 and 300 has a primary school 
and almost every development 
block has three to four secondary 
or higher secondary schools. Yet, 
we have not been in a position to 
raise literacy beyond 30 per cent, 
which includes those who can 
simply read or write. 

However, the literacy rate in 
the tribal areas is about 5 per cent 
in comparison with the total of 30 
per cent for the whole country. 

Hinderances in educational 
development and means to remove 
them 

1) Most of the tribals in our 
country are poor, They 
do not send their children 
to schools. Instead they 
make them do some pro¬ 
ductive work to help raise 
the income of the family. 
In the circumstances, it 
may be useful to give 
stipends to all tribal 
children. 

2) Few members of this 
community are literate, as 
a result they do not under¬ 
stand the importance of 
education. It is, therefore, 
necessary that night 
schools may be opened in 
all these areas, and steps 
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be taken to make this pro¬ 
gramme effective. 

3) There is no difference in 
the curriculum of elemen¬ 
tary education for childien 
belonging to tribal and 
other communities. But 
there is a lot of difference 
between the intelligence or 
mental level of the tribal 
children and otnei s. There¬ 
fore, steps should be 
taken to prepare special 
syllabus for tribal children 
in accordance with their 
understanding and ability. 

4) Curriculum for tribal 
children should include 
practical and vocational 
training, specifically rela¬ 
ted to their environment. 

ViNoo Kumar Sharma 

Teaehei, 

Ailinijetll Kalyciii Ptalluitik Pathithala, 
Patnottipofd SukiHCt, Distf, JidUdi't 
49-fin (Madlira PradeelPQ 


Towards a better 
future in education 

It IS said that school is the fountain 
of light for the whole society. 
Theoretically, it seems to be true 
but when one thinks of it in the 
present day context it would 


appear that it is far from the 
truth. Indeed, it is a living ex¬ 
ample of our present society and 
its environment. Why then this 
difference in theory and practices? 
Even after thirty-one years of our 
independence we are following the 
same educational pattern which 
was once started by the British. 
While addressing meetings and 
gatherings, leaders and educa¬ 
tionists talk about revolution' in 
education, we read stimulating 
articles by writers and thinkers 
published in newspapers and 
magazines but the situation 
remains much the same. We are 
not making any progress. What 
can be the reason? Can only 
talking bring about a revolution 
in education? 

Being a teacher I also have 
some bitter experiences of the 
system. We live in society. 
Whatever good or bad work is 
done in society has its impact— 
directly or indirectly—on us. Our 
mind becomes active and we try 
to solve the problem. 

Everybody feels that schools 
must become places of attraction. 

At present four types of 
schools are there in our country. 
(1) missionary schools, (2) public 
schools, (3) government schools 
(urban), and (4) government 
schools (rural). 

As a sample let us consider a 
secondary school in a rural area. 
In this school the total number of 
teachers appointed by the govern¬ 
ment is nine. It includes science 
teachers also. Only three sniall 
rooms have been allotted for 
Classes I to VI (new courses). 
The place to sit and learning 
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materials are almost non-existent. 
There is nothing to attract the 
students. No government help has 
so far been given to the building 
fund. The school has grown out 
of the villagers’ cooperation. 
Since it is a government school, 
social cooperation is not sought 
and the goverment is not bother¬ 
ed. The expenditure on teachers 
comes to about thirty-five hundred 
rupees per month, i.e. forty-two 
thousand rupees a year, which is 
in fact, mothing but an attempt 
to remove some unemployment. 
Two teachers teaching two sub¬ 
jects to two classes in the same 
room and that also at the same 
time is a very difficult situation. 
In this situation the teacher cannot 
utilize his training. He feels 
suffocated. About 70-75 students 
belonging to two different sections 
sit on wet and uncemented floor. 
It is a sad state of affair. One 
sadly recalls all those theoretical 
things one learned earlier; this 
much of space for the students, 
that they should sit straight and 
read and that they should not 
bend, etc. One recalls what one 
had been taught, that the teachers, 
in order to draw the attention of 
the students must make lessons 
very interesting. But what is the 
use of it all ? 

We talk of revolution in educa¬ 
tion and ways of removing illite¬ 
racy. We start literacy campaigns 
but the aim of a school is not only 
to make children literate. Its 
purpose is also to produce good 
educated citizens. Is it possible 
in this system for a teacher to 
prepare the children for a better 
and productive lilfe ? Would the 


children be eager to join such 
schools ? 

The present day students feel 
suffocated in their schools. They 
become notorious in their anti¬ 
social activities, What is the 
reason ? Mere bookish knowledge 
IS not useful in life. After com¬ 
pleting their studies they keep 
looking out for jobs. The student 
who does not solve even a small 
problem during his student life is 
suddenly exposed to big problems 
of life. How strange is this all ! 

The teacher has a great respon¬ 
sibility but he is not a free agent, 
He has to take up a particular 
curriculum already decided for a 
particular class and has to work 
under the existing system. So long 
as everybody in the held of educa¬ 
tion continues working with a 
view to getting a job, the situation 
would lemain the same. There is 
no possibility of a qualitative 
change in it. 

We have to talk about a revo¬ 
lution in education honestly. All 
of us working in this field must 
realize the pious idea behind it. 
We would work not merely as 
“employed persons” but also as 
“builders of nation”. We have to 
leave selfishness and should learn 
to sacrifice. Instead of position 
and salary, we must fight for a 
just system. We must fully devote 
ourselves to this goal. Only then 
can we make our children good 
citizens of India. 


SuRENDRA. Kumar “Tarun” 
Asiislant Teacher 
Secondary School 
Baikanthpur, Patna (B(/;ar)Q 
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Nature of non-formal 
education 

Curriculum, content and evalua¬ 
tion are the three basic considera¬ 
tions for a successful programme 
of adult/non-formal education. 
But the most important among 
these is the curriculum. The 
nature of curriculum for non-for- 
mal education depends mainly on 
what the teachers are expected 
to do. Teachers giving non-formal 
education need to be specially 
trained, both pedagogically and 
psychologically, to help them take 
up activities according to situa¬ 
tions peculiar to different regions. 

If the concept and the mean¬ 
ing, as also the need of non-for¬ 
mal education once become clear 
to the teacher, he can himself 
formulate his activities and pro¬ 
grammes. Curriculum, in non- 
formal education, is dependent 
on situations and tendencies pre¬ 
valent in a particular society. 
Obviously, therefore, non-formal 
curriculum has to be exceedingly 
flexible so as to involve a variety 
of methods and techniques on 
the part of the creative teachers. 

The non-formal education 
curriculum has to be sufficiently 
practical, keeping in view different 
sections of people such as far¬ 
mers, labourers, tribals and the 
like. The needs and attitudes, 
tastes and interests of such stu¬ 
dents are different from one 
another and the curriculum ought 
to reflect this variety. 

The curriculum of non-formal 
education has to be essentially 


problem-oriented suiting different 
occupations and vocations of the 
community in question. 

Keeping this in view, the curri¬ 
culum construction for a non- 
formal situation should consider. 
(/) Content area, (z7) main obstru¬ 
ctions, [Hi) subsidiary obstruc¬ 
tions, (zV) solutions for the prob¬ 
lems, (v) aims of curriculum in a 
particular frame of reference, (vz) 
programming of activities towards 
solving the problems, and (yii) em¬ 
phasis on educational activities 
based on one’s experience. 

Instructional material in non- 
formal education could be of two 
kinds—the regarding material and 
the graphic material. Instructional 
material of whatever type has to 
be in accordance with the under¬ 
standing of the group to be 
taught. 

Thus, non-formal curriculum 
has to be according to the under¬ 
standing or ability of the adult 
groups involved. Besides, the 
style of the instructional material 
has also to be in consonance with 
the varying ability of the students. 
Usually, style is of four kinds — 
critical, descriptive, story-telling 
and dramatic. The materials in¬ 
volving story-telling and drama 
would be suitable for the adults 
who do no know reading or writ¬ 
ing. Descriptive style may be used 
for those who know a little bit of 
reading and writing. The critical 
style, however, may not have any 
use in adult education. The non- 
formal education curriculum has 
also to consider the learning speed 
of the adult. 

SWAROOP PUROHIT □ 
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News & Views 


Changing priorities in 
education 

Inaugurating the ninth annual 
conference of the Board of Secon¬ 
dary Education, held at Chandi¬ 
garh on 10-12, February, 1978, 
Dr. P.C. Chunder, Union Minis¬ 
ter for Education, said that the 
priorities would have to be chang¬ 
ed with a view to placing em¬ 
phasis on education on elemen¬ 
tary level; for this it was necessary 
for the States to follow the Cen¬ 
tre’s guideliness. 

The Education Minister said 
that in the past the emphasis had 
been on higher education, but for 
good higher education, one had 
to have a sound basis. The pre¬ 
sent difficulties, including the stu¬ 
dent unrest, were caused by the 
neglect of education during the 
earlier stages he said. The 
education system is at present was 
“top heavy” and measures were 
being taken to rectify the faults, 
he added. 

The Planning Commission had 
been persuaded to set apart 50 
per cent of the annual budget in 
future for elementary education, 
as against the 32 per cent set 
aside in the past. The amount 
to be allocated for adult education 


would be 10 times greater than 
before. At present, though the 
number of pupils studying at 
various levels was 100 million, 
including 67 million in elementary 
classes, about 230 million adults 
were still illiterate and 65 million 
children of school-going age did 
not go to school. 

About 60 per cent of those 
who went to school dropped out 
after two or three years. Much of 
the country’s illiteracy was caused 
by a lack of universalization of 
education and the tendency of 
students to drop out in higher 
classes. 

The Minister said that the 
problem to be tackled on “a 
massive scale” and this was why 
the Government had decided to 
educate 100 million adults in live 
years. It was an ambitious target, 
especially if one considered that 
the Soviet Union had educated 40 
million adults in 10 years. 

In its campaign, the Govern¬ 
ment had received good response 
from students, political parties 
and voluntary agencies. Much 
had to be done to reorganize the 
the system of education, he added. 
The new system would lay stress 
on the universalization of primary 
education and adult informal 
education. □ 
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I have always had a deep faith m the capacity of education to bring about 
individual growth and social transformation. Unfortunately, the formal 
system of education which we have created for ourselves does not serve 
either of these purposes. On the one hand, it gives wrong education to the 
upper and middle classes who are its principal beneficiaries. It makes them 
aliens to their own culture through the adoption of the values and life¬ 
styles of a consumption-oriented industrial society. It also converts them 
into a parasitic class which perpetuates and even intensifies the poverty 
of the masses. On the other hand, the common people, who mostly remain 
outside the school system in spite of its huge size and enormous cost, 
continue to be deprived, not only of education, but also of many other 
good things of life. The system has thus failed to promote individual 
growth. It also becomes more of a hindrance than a help to bring about an 
egalitarian transformation. 


Java Prakash Narayan 





GANDHIJI ON ADULT EDUCATION 




The present government has 
launched a massive adult literacy 
programme in right earnest. While 
numerous changes have taken 
place during the intervening 
period (1930-78), two things have 
remained really unchanged. One 
is poverty and another illiteracy. 
For a developing country like ours, 
severe restrictions are operative 
in the form of money and mate¬ 
rial resources including trained 
personnel. Adult literacy pro¬ 
grammes have been a great suc¬ 
cess in the socialist countries like 
the USSR, Red China and 
Cuba, etc. In free democracies, 
because of historical reasons, such 
programmes were necessary and 
where necessary they had the 
wherewithals of making it a 
success. The latest reported figures 
for the USA are a little distur¬ 
bing. A sizable section of their 
society is fuctionally illiterate des¬ 
pite the fact that these persons 


have had some kind of formal 
schooling. 

Adult literacy programmes 
probably do not get the desired 
result because either ‘literacy’ 
means nothing to the prospective 
literates or Uiere are no means of 
sustaining the levels of literacy 
once attained. In other words, 
either the ‘literacy’ programme is 
not purposive or where purposive 
it is not supported by an ancillary 
service which should prevent the 
adults from ‘relapsing’ into the 
state of illiteracy. __ . 

Long back, Gandhiji had pin¬ 
pointed both these problems. He 
was a wise man and he could well 
imagine where the programmes 
generally go wrong. We are 
citing the relevant extracts irom 
his writings under a separate title 
m this issue. One could read them 
with interest and foresight. 
Gandhiji pleaded with the people 
to organize meaningful “Anniver- 
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saries” wherein young and old, 
poor and rich, voluntary and 
government agencies could colla¬ 
borate to destroy pests and other 
harmful things. Such an organi¬ 
zation, if came into being could 
well woik as an educational 
agency for a “true adult literacy” 
programme. He also wanted that 
people should be made literate 
and that ‘these literates’ should 
be prevented from relapsing into 


illiteracy. By saying so Gandhiji— 
a pragmatic man—had touched, 
upon the real weakness of this pro-' 
gramme. Being a true democrat 
he wanted voluntary agencies also 
to participate m this joint endea¬ 
vour. 

Lest we should commit simi¬ 
lar mistakes an early decision on 
the preventive measures should be 
taken in advance. q 
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Proverbs like “Pie is too old to 
learn” offer a great deal of chal¬ 
lenge to adult education. This is 
contrary to the modern con¬ 
cept of education where learning 
is treated essentially as a life¬ 
long process. Besides, certain 
experiments on learning now 
prove that the power to learn 
does not suffer because of aging. 

According to Mahatma Gandhi 
the uneducated Indian farmer is 
in fact a truly educated man and 
those who have attended schools 
and universities are, on the 
contrary, the uneducated masses. 
He believed that persons who 
have studied agriculture are rather 
unlit to be real farmers. Gandhiji 
treated illiteracy as a quality of 
ignorance. According to him, the 
uneducated villager gets a great 
deal of real education through his 
experiences, from the clouds, from 
the birds, and animals, from the 
society and from other things that 
belong to Nature. He also learns 
through the important mass media 
like radio, TV, cinema, etc. The 
greatest fact that proves that our 
villagers are not illiterate is elec¬ 
tion. It is, therefore, wrong to 
term them as uneducated merely 
because of their being illiterate. 
The purpose of adult education is 


to enable the adult to read, write 
and help himself in everyday life. 

The major finding of the adult 
education agencies today is that 
the adults lack motivation, parti¬ 
cularly for learning the alphabet. 
They refer to situations where 
about fifty adults joined a class to 
begin with, but most of them 
dropped out long before the end 
of the course. Gandhiji believed 
that an adult could be taught his¬ 
tory and geography through ques¬ 
tion-answer method. They could 
also be given the knowledge of 
letters if we could provide black¬ 
boards in the classroom. 

In short, adult education does 
not mean mere literacy, though 
literacy can be one of its means. 
It includes all those experiences 
which the adult men and women 
gam to improve , their capability, 
expertise, interests and values. 

The adults could be divided 
into three groups : the first lays 
emphasis on the theoretical and 
bookish knowledge, the second is 
concerned with solving their day- 
to-day problems; and the third is 
least interested in a thinking pro¬ 
cess, but is interested in learning 
through experience. The main 
objective of adult education ought 
to help adults develop their inter¬ 
ests and aptitude and also to 
help them find out ways and 
means that could solve their day- 
to-day professional problems. 

Adult education is generally 
organized in two ways ; 

(1) classroom system, and (2)_ pro¬ 
paganda media. The techniques 
useful in a classroom situation 
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are given below. 

{i) Look-and-Say Technique : 
It seeks to establish symbolic rela¬ 
tionship between figures, letters 
and the environment. For ms-' 
tance, the English letter ‘O’, when 
spoken, indicates the same shape 
of lips. Similarly, Hindi letter 
'sr’ looks like an Indian Chulaha 
and 'r' like rope, matms appear 
like the horns of a bull. 

(z7), Story-Telling Method : 
Story-telling method can also be 
used in adult education. Through 
this method the knowledge of 
basic words and the techniques of 
developing a story can be taught. 

{Hi) Word-Picture Technique : 
Letters and words written under a 
picture would impart knowledge 
of different words and sentences 
to the adult. 

(iv) Using the letters of similar 
shape. 

(v) Teaching letters in parts : 
This method is used particularly 
in teaching and learning the Ben¬ 
gali alphabet. It involves learning 
letters by breaking them into parts 
and then rejoining different parts 
to make letters. This technique 
helps the learner write before he 
can learn to speak. 

School curriculum cannot be 
useful for adult education. Adults, 
particularly belonging to rural 
areas, face three basic problems 
of securing bread, clothing and 
housing. Any adult education 
programme has to take an account 
of these problems. Besides, they 
have other problems like poverty 
and ill-health which have also to 


be looked into. These people 
should be made to understand the 
‘why’ of problems, particularly 
those created by themselves. It is 
generally observed that farmers 
sell the best of their agricultural 
products and keep some sub-stan¬ 
dard products for their own 
consumption. His main motive is 
to earn money by selling the best 
of his produce even at the cost of 
his own health. The villager is 
also to be educated about the type ' 
of food he eats and the kind of 
water he drinks. He has also to 
be taught to develop the habit of 
cleanliness, personal as well as 
environmental. In a way, they 
have to be taught on the ways 
and means of raising their stan¬ 
dard of living. 

As already stated above, illite¬ 
racy is a great hinderance to 
national development. It is a 
major cause of the backwardness 
of our villages. Not only in vill¬ 
ages but certain categories of 
people like labourers in cities and 
small towns are also illiterate. In 
order to remove illiteracy from 
the villages and cities, it would be 
necessary to adopt different me¬ 
thods to motivate. A village 
adult can take a lot of interest in 
problems related to agriculture 
and allied problems, while he may 
not pay any attention to problems 
related to factory workers. Thus, 
when we talk to labourers, we 
should talk about their duty hours 
rest period, daily wages, etc. But 
discussion on these things would 
be of no use to the farmers. For 
them, we have to talk about agri¬ 
cultural equipment and similar 
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other things they are acquainted 
with. 

It will not be out of place here 
to mention that the teacher’s role 
in this task is of utmost impor¬ 
tance. The teacher has to create 
a congenial atmosphere for adult 
education. However, it is too great 
a responsibility to be borne by 
the teacher alone. He may involve 
college students and others in this 
task. The educated unemployed 
could also extend their helping 
hand. 

There is no rigid method that 
can be applied in adult education. 
The methods and techniques have 


to change as the situation de¬ 
mands. Sometimes the teacher 
might adopt the discussion 
method, at others, he could adopt 
the story-telling approach and 
tliiis create an interest among the 
adult population. 

The knowledge of alphabet is 
extremely useful. For instance, 
with his knowledge of alphabet he 
could learn how to fill in a money- 
order form or how to contact 
government authorities. The total 
approach of adult education, 
should therefore be to help the 
adults become efficient in solving 
their day-to-day problems. □ 
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j education, literary or industrial, 

' in order to do relief work, such 
r ,■/ : | as is being done by some of them 

in Gujarat. The end of all edu¬ 
cation should surely be service, 
and if a student gets an oppor¬ 
tunity of rendering service even 

Nature of Indian 'Whilst he is studying, he should 

. . consider it as a rare opportunity 

Education 


M. K. Gandhi 


Excerpts from ‘true education’ 



“If my voice can have any influ¬ 
ence with the universities, I would 
beg them, so long as our present 
economic inefficiency continues, 
to restrict admissions to literacy 
and theoretical courses and in¬ 
duce the student population to 
cover degrees in agriculture, 
engineering, technology and 
commerce. 

Whilst Sir M. Vishveshv- 
arayya has emphasized one grave 
defect of our present education 
which places exclusive emphasis 
on literary merit, I would add a 
graver defect in that students are 
made to think that whilst they 
are pursuing their hterary studies, 
they may not do acts of service 
at the sacrifice of their studies, 
be it ever so small or temporary. 
They will lose nothing and gain 
much if they would suspend their 


and treat it not really as a sus¬ 
pension of his education but ra¬ 
ther its complement. I, therefore, 
heartily welcome the idea of the 
students of the Gujarat National 
College extending their works of 
service beyond the confines of 
Gujarat. I remarked only the 
other day that we must not be¬ 
come narrowly provincial. Sindh 
is not so well organized for pro¬ 
ducing an army of relief workers 
as Gujarat is. It is therefore ex¬ 
pected of Gujarat to send volun¬ 
teers to Sindh or any other pro¬ 
vince wherever their services can 
be utilized. And, after all, Gujarat 
in general and Gujarat national 
students in particular, owe a debt 
to Sindh in that she sent, in the 
course of the non-cooperation 
movement, three distinguished 
educationists—Acharya Gidwani, 
Acharya Kripalani and Adhyapak 
Malkani. If therefore Gujarat 
students will go to Sindh, they 
will do nothing but a simple duty. 

The response received by , 
Gujarat to the appeal for help 
in her distress has been most 
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gratifying. Among the early hel¬ 
pers were two institutions that 
I should like to mention, Gurukul 
Kangri and Shantimketan, and 
knowing how their gifts will 
delight my hearth they even 
sent telegrams to me advis¬ 
ing me of their donations, 
which were sent directly to Sjt. 
Vallabhbhai Patel. Acharya 
Ramadevji sends me particulars 
regarding the four instalments 
sent on behalf of the Gurukul. 
He tells me that even more may 
be expected, and adds; 

The teachers have paid 
a percentage from their sala¬ 
ries, the Brahmacharis have 
saved money by washing their 
own clothes instead of having 
them washed by dhobis as is 
done usually and the Brahma- 
charinis of the girls’ school 
have saved money by giving 
up ghee and milk for one meal. 

Let those in Gujarat who are 
receiving relief and who are dis¬ 
tributing relief, remember what 
self-denial lies behind some of the 
donations received. The present 
self-denial of the Gurukul boys 
and girls reminds me of the 
practice of self-denial, first inau¬ 
gurated by the late Swami 
Shraddhanandji when he was the 
head of the Gurukul, for helping 
our countrymen in South Africa 
during Satyagraha there. Such 
acts of self-sacrifice are therefore 
what one would always expect on 
given occasions from boys and 
girls brought up in the traditions 
of the Gurukul.” 

Young India, 13-10-1927 


Social Education 

“The problem of social education 
or education for the people is 
even more difficult than that of 
children’s education For the 
latter, we have examples of how 
it has been carried out. But for 
the education of our masses, we 
may say that not even that much 
guidance is available to us. In 
this respect, we can learn only a 
little even from foreign countries. 
Conditions in India are also dif¬ 
ferent from those in other coun¬ 
tries. 

At present, our ideas of reli¬ 
gion and our ways of living it 
have grown very weak. Besides, 
there are frequent strifes as a 
result of the multiplicity of reli¬ 
gions in our land. There cannot 
be the same type of education for 
all—Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, 
Christians, etc. 

For example, we cannot put 
forward the same arguments with 
regard to cow-protection to the 
muslims as we can to the Hindus. 
And yet we have to educate both 
about the evils of strife between 
the Hindus and Muslims. 

Social reform work is a huge 
and very difficult task. Each 
community has its own peculiar 
characteristics; each suffers from 
the existence of sub-castes. Let 
no-one think that there are no 
sub-castes among Muslims or 
Christians. The Hindus have 
infected all communities with 
this evil. 

Health, hygiene and politics 
are the only subjects which can 
be imparted to all alike. I include 
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knowledge of economics in poli¬ 
tics. 

Here in India, politics and the 
science of health are closely rela¬ 
ted to religion, strange as this may 
seem. For instance, not all those 
belonging to different religions 
look on politics in the same 
manner. There too, consideration 
of religious sentiments becomes 
inevitable in deciding about the 
treatment of diseases. Those who 
are engaged in the task of impart¬ 
ing education to the people can 
not advise beef-tea to all for 
recuperation after illness. Nor 
can they convince Muslims of the 
advisability of following the rules 
of hygiene in the matter of drink¬ 
ing water. 

Under the circumstances, what 
should be the starting point and 
what the range and outer limits 
of a scheme of social education? 
Social education, which is nothing 
less than the education of the 
entire people, does not mean 
starting a night school and teach¬ 
ing the alphabet to tired 
labourers. 

What is a teacher, engaged in 
the task of social education, to 
do then? 

At the moment, I can think of 
only two ways open to him; First, 
he should settle down in a vil¬ 
lage, mix up with the people there 
and serve them. To the extent 
that he serves the people, he will 
also be educating them. The other 
is that simple books useful for 
educating the people should be 
prepaied and brought out at a 
low cost, and a campaign should 
be started for spreading them 


among the people. Those who 
are interested in the work should 
be encouraged to read out these 
books to groups of illiterate 
people and gradually this should 
become an established practice. 

If this conception of people’s 
education is correct, the first thing 
we should do, should be to train 
the right kind of teachers. People 
have no notion as yet of what 
exactly social education is. The 
Congress has done something in 
this sphere, though indirectly. 
But it has not done it from the 
point of view of the teacher who 
should aim at building up charac¬ 
ter. The politician is interested 
mainly in political education—■ 
in Swaraj. He feels that general 
education of the masses will come 
as a matter of course after the 
attainment of Swaraj. The 
teacher, on the other hand, con¬ 
tends—you will get Swaraj only 
if you have character. We have 
before us at present only the 
educational view-point. The poli¬ 
tician may succeed in his purpose 
even though he lacks character, 
but a people’s teacher cannot do 
without character. If he lacks it 
he will be like salt without its 
savour. 

It is no use writing more 
about this subject.” 


Adult Literacy 

“The Gandhi Mission Society, 
Tiruvennainallure, sent me their 
half-yearly report of adult literacy 
work. The total number of adults 
educated was 197. But the prob- 
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lem that really they face is ‘how 
to enable the adults to retain the 
knowledge thus gained’ ! The re¬ 
port goes on ; “Nearly half the 
members who attended the classes 
during the first session have app¬ 
roached the worker m-charge to 
repeat the lessons. In fact they 
had lapsed into illiteracy. The 
workers are racking their brains 
to devise means to prevent this 
lapse”. The workers need not 
rack their brains at all. The 
lapse is bound to occur after 
the short courses that are given. 
The lapse can only be preven¬ 
ted by correlating the teaching 
to the villagers’ daily wants. The 
dry knowledge of three R’s is not 
even now, it can never be, a per¬ 
manent part of the villagers’ life. 
They must have knowledge given to 
them which they should use daily. 
It must not be thrust upon them. 
They should have the appetite for 
it. What they have today is some¬ 
thing they neither want nor app¬ 
reciate. Give the villagers village 
arithmetic, village geography, 
village history, and the literary 
knowledge that they must use 
daily, i.e. reading and writing 
letters, etc. They will treasure 
such knowlege and pass on to the 
other stages. They have no use 
for books which give them noth¬ 
ing of daily use.” 

Hari^an, 22-6-1940 


True Adult Education 

“Of all the numerous letters and 
telegrams received for the Charkha 


Jayanti, a letter in Hindustani 
received from the Indore Adult 
Education Association most 
arrested my attention. The purport 
of it is that the Association in 
question, instead of wasting time 
in performing some flattering 
function, devoted the jayanti 
week to doing urgent and useful 
work, i.e. young and old, rich and 
poor, official and non-official 
bonded together in destroying a 
noxious weed, harmful to man 
and beast. If such cooperation 
became the abiding feature of any 
locality, it would constitute the 
best education for young and old 
and change the face of the society 
in which it was done ” 

Hanjan, 26-10-1947 


Village Education 

“Kakasaheb has several objects in 
his view in starting this supple¬ 
ment to Navajivan. One of them 
IS to use it as a medium to pro¬ 
vide some of the essentials of edu¬ 
cation to about ten thousand or 
so of the villagers of Gujarat who 
have passed the generally accept¬ 
ed age for starting to learn, to 
read and write at school, and who 
are living the life of householders, 
while being engaged in different 
vocations for earning their live¬ 
lihood. We should place on this 
education which we want to im¬ 
part to the villager—a more libe¬ 
ral interpretation than is being 
done at present. This education 
should be much more than a 
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mere knowledge of reading _ and 
writing. The villagers are igno¬ 
rant of many things of great prac¬ 
tical value, and they also suffer 
from a number of silly supersti¬ 
tions. Kakasaheb desires to re¬ 
move these superstitions and im¬ 
part useful knowledge to our 
peasants through the medium of 
this supplement. 

The conditions in villages 
from the point of view of health 
are deplorable. The absence of 
necessary, and quite easily avail¬ 
able, knowledge of health is one 
of the potent reasons of our 
poverty. If the health of our peo¬ 
ple in the village could be impro¬ 
ved thousands of rupees would be 
saved, and to that extent an 
amelioration in the economic 
conditions of our people brought 
about. It is evident that a peasant 
suffering from ill health cannot 
put in as much work as one who 
is healthy. The death-rate in our 
country is much higher then it 
should be. The loss thus caused 
is by no means negligible. 

It is said that the reasons for 
the grievous condition of our 
health lies in our poverty and that 
if poverty could be removed our 
health would automatically im¬ 
prove. One may well say if one 
wishes to discredit the Govern- 
naent or fix the entire responsi¬ 
bility for all our sufferings on its 
head. However, this statement 
contains less than half the truth. 
In my opinion, which is based on 
experience, our poverty plays only 
a very small part m the poor state 
of our health. There are other 
factors, but I shall not go info 


them here. 

One of the aims of this series 
of articles is to suggest ways and 
means whereby we can eradicate 
some of the diseases which are 
easy to combat, and which have 
been brought about by our igno¬ 
rance and faulty habits. 

Let us look at the conditions 
in our villages from this stand¬ 
point. Most of them look like 
refuse heaps. People have no 
sense either of decency or senita- 
tion. They ease themselves with¬ 
out any regard for the place where 
they do so and foul even their own 
courtyards. And then they do not 
cover the excreta or urine with 
earth. The streets m the villages 
are never clean and are seen dot¬ 
ted with heaps of earth and rub¬ 
bish. This makes it difficult for 
both humans and bullocks to use 
them. Where there are tanks, the 
water of the tanks is misused. 
They wash their utensils and 
clothes in them; they are used for 
bathing both by men and cattle. 
The old and young use the water 
from the tank for cleaning them¬ 
selves after evacuation on the land 
close by Still worse is the fact 
that this water is used for drink¬ 
ing and cooking purposes as 
well !! 

Houses are built without any 
plan. They neither think of the 
possible inconvenience it may 
cause the neighbours nor whether 
the occupants of the house will 
get sufficient air and light. 

Owing to the absence of co¬ 
operation among villagers, they do 
not know even the essentials of 
food necessary for health. They 
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do not make good use of their lei- ployed half the year roupd, he, 
sure, hence their physical and working all the year rptind and 
mental growth is not satisfactory, .^pombining labour with intelli- 


Because of their ignorance of 
the laws of health, the villagers, 
instead of treating the disease 
when they fall sick, resort to 
witch doctors, and thus invite 
more trouble on themselves. They 
spend money but prolong and 
aggravate the disease. 

It is proposed ;that we deal 
with all these factors—responsible 
for the wretched conditions in 
which the villagers live—and sug¬ 
gest ways to get rid of them.” 

Harijan, 18-8-1929 


II 


Fear Complex 

“The fact is that villagers have lost 
all hope. They suspect that every 
stranger’s hand is at their throats 
and that he goes to them only to 
exploit them. Divorce between 
intellect and labour has paralyzed 
their thinking faculty. They do not 
use their working hours to the 
best advantage. The worker 
should enter such villages full of 
love and hope, feeling sure that 
where men and women labour 
unintelligently and remain unem- 


*This senes of articles has been published 
in book-form in Gujarati under the name 
of Gamadani Vahare. 


gence cannot fail to win the confi¬ 
dence of the villager^ and earn his 
living honestly'and'well by labour¬ 
ing in fheir midsti^'' ' ^ 

‘But what about my^ children 
and their education ?’ says the 
candidate worker. If the children 
are to receive their education after 
the modern style, I can give no 
useful guidance.' If it be deemed 
enough to make them healthy, 
sinewy, honest, intelligent villagers 
any day able to earn their liveli¬ 
hood in the home of their parents 
adoption, they will have their all¬ 
round education under the paren¬ 
tal roof and withal they will be 
partly earning members of the 
family from the moment they 
reach the years of understanding 
and are able to use their hands 
and feet in a methodical manner. 
.There is no school equal to a de¬ 
cent home and no teachers equal 
to honest virtuous parents. 
Modern high school education is 
a dead weight on the villagers. 
Their children will never be able 
to get it, and thank God they will 
never miss it if they have the 
training of the decent home. If 
the village worker is not a decent 
man or woman, capable of con¬ 
ducting a decent home, he or she 
had better not aspire after the 
high privilege and honour of be¬ 
coming a village worker.” 


Harijan, 23-12-1935 
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Change in the Children 

One of the important objectives a number of subjects in order 
of primary education is “to ac- to achieve this objective, viz. lan- 
quire a rudimentary knowledge of g^age, arithmetic, social-studies, 
reading, writing and arithmetic science, etc. but _ the main stress 
and the appropriate skills”. This has been on teaching the three R’s 
forms a very broad objective of as recommended m the above 
primary education as recommen- objective. After passing the pri¬ 
ded by various curriculum com- mary, the children do get some 
mittees from time to time. The knowledge of the three R’s and 
primary schools have been teach- other subjects they read. Most 
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of them, particularly in the rural 
areas, leave the school after this 
and only a few of them join the 
secondary classes to continue their 
education. In view of this state 
of affairs, there arises a series of 
important questions : Is this all 
we are aiming at ? Is the know¬ 
ledge of the three R’s and some 
relevant subjects sufficient for the 
development of the child ? Is it 
all we want the child to become ? 
Don’t we want him to gain more 
than this ? 

Of course we want him to gain 
something more than this. But 
we never try for that. We never 
try because we give all importance 
to the teaching of various subjects 
only and do not go beyond it. 
We want to develop in the cliild- 
ren healthy and desirable atti¬ 
tudes. We want them to gain some 
idea of the values to be cherished 
and also of the culture of the 
country. But we never plan for 
it, rather we never care for it. 

What are the healthy and 
desirable attitudes that we want 


G.D. Sharma 
P.C.D.C., NCERT 


to develop in our children? What 
are the values to be cherished by 
the children to make their lives 
sublime ? What are the various 
aspects of our cultural heritage 
that we want to introduce to our 
children ? This needs some dis¬ 
cussion in details. 

Education is meant to develop 
in the child certain behaviours 
that make him readily acceptable 


in the family and society. He 
should keep himself and his surro¬ 
undings clean. He should be 
punctual and know the value of 
time. He should understand 
the dignity of labour, be ready 
to help others in need. He 
should remain true to his word 
and mean what he says. He 
should be fearless and patient in 
adverse circumstances. He should 
show tolerance and respect to 
others. He should feel the difficul¬ 
ties of others and should not be¬ 
come self-centred caring for his 
needs and comforts only. 

Ours is a democratic country 
granting liberty, equality and jus¬ 
tice to all. We are committed to 
secularism, that is respect for all 
religions. Therefore, we want to 
develop in the child the qualities 
of good citizenship, to enable 
him to play his role efifectivly as a 
citizen of a democratic socialistic 
welfare state and to make him 
realise the basic unity of the 
country in its apparent diversity 
and also the oneness, of the world. 
He should develop free and objec¬ 
tive thinking and possess a pro¬ 
gressive outlook. 

Truth and non-violence are 
the soul of our culture. Our cul¬ 
ture shows great consideration 
for other peoples and societies. It 
advocates that the world is to be 
treated as one family. We would 
therefore like the child to be gene¬ 
rous both in his thinking and ac¬ 
tion. He should be above all 
petty distinctions of caste, com¬ 
munity and creed. Our culture 
cares more for spiritual values 
than for materialism, and, since 
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th-is is the age of materialism, we 
have to maintain a balance bet¬ 
ween the two. 

In short, the following values 
are to be inculcated in the child¬ 
ren through education ; 

1. Cleanliness 

2. Punctuality 

3. Help and cooperation 

4. Sportsmanship 

5. Tolerance, sympathy and 
respect 

6. Honesty 

7. Love and friendship 

8. Patience 

9. Courage 

10. A spirit of cooperation 

11. Straightforwardness 

12. Faith in humanity 

13. Respect for labour 

14. Self-respect 

15. Leadership 

16. Truthfulness 

17. Non-violence 

Needless to say, these values are 
very important to develop the 
personality of the child. It is not 
the knowledge of the three R’s 
and/or any other higher academic 
achievement that makes him edu¬ 
cated, that would make him a 
real educated person. If the child 
is limited to himself and does not 
rise over the petty self-love in 
day-to-day living, then his educa¬ 
tion, however high it may be, is 
simply a waste. At best he can 
be called a literate but not edu¬ 
cated. 

So, we are interested in the 
children’s attitudes and values. 
But how to do this ? How to do 
it through teaching ? What role 
can educational planners play in 


this regard ? What can a curri¬ 
culum expert do ? What can a 
textbook writer do ? What can a 
teacher do ? It is time these ques¬ 
tions are answered. 

So far as the curriculum is 
concerned, this is taken care of in 
the general objectives of education 
as well as in the instructional 
objectives for teaching a parti¬ 
cular subject. A good curriculum 
always recommends inculcation 
of healthy attitudes and desirable 
values according to the mental 
maturity of the child. But this is 
not enough. Recommendation is 
very different from execution. It 
is the teacher who does this job, 
because he is the key person in 
the school to excute the recomen- 
dations of the curriculum. Again 
the responsibility of teaching the 
values and inculcating good habits 
and attitudes falls more on the 
teachers. But teachers of arithmatic 
and science have less scope of 
teaching values because of the 
different nature of their subjects, 

A teacher, however, is suppo¬ 
sed to be competent enough to 
teach a subject even without any 
textbooks. But now that text¬ 
books are considered potential 
tools of teaching, the textbook 
writer also comes in the picture 
as a responsible person to infuse 
and introduce different values in 
the textbooks. But values should 
not be taught through sermoni- 
zation. The children should rather 
be made to infer the required 
value from a lesson. A writer of 
language textbooks can do a lot 
in this regard. He can introduce 
different values in each lesson he 
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is writing. He can stimulate the 
children in thinking objectively 
and developing a scientific atti¬ 
tude towards life. It is through his 
art of presenting a lesson that he 
can mould the attitude of the 
children. If the content is suitable 
enough to highlight certain values, 
the teacher can make use of this. 
Language teaching is mostly the 
teaching of behaviour in different 
situations and teaching of behavi¬ 
our is nothing but the teaching of 
values. 

Besides the language teacher, 
the teachers of social science and 
art education can also teach the 
children a set of social values. 
The art teacher can develop their 
aesthetic sense and love for nature. 
The teachers of mathematics and 
science can help them m develop¬ 
ing an analytical attitude which 
will keep them away from pre¬ 
judices and dogmas. 

The teacher must bear in mind 


that education is not limited to 
the teaching of subjects only. He 
is there to prepare the child to 
behave as a useful member of the 
community and a good citizen of 
the country. And, for this he has 
to teach certain values keeping in 
view the level of mental maturity 
of the child. Otherwise, the child 
will become a self-centred person, 
caring more for his personal gains 
and comforts even at the cost of 
others. 

In spite of all their prosperity 
and wisdom, the West is suffering 
from self-centred and alienated 
existence. Wealth of course, has 
provided a lot of comforts, but 
has failed to give them real happi¬ 
ness. This happiness can be achi¬ 
eved only through love, service, 
non-violence, and sacrifice. In 
conclusion, we have to care more 
for what we are going to make of 
the pupil than what subjects we 
are going to teach him. □ 
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The library moviiment has School Libraries 

awakened a real interest in the 

organization, study ard effective 

use of books in libraries. The 

educationists in particular, have 

come to recognize the necessity 

of having libraries in schools. Mohammad Raziuddin Muazzam 

Now almost every school has a 

library of its own. Even if it is 

small, it is considered to be of 

paramount importance both to 

the teacher and the taught. It is 

important to the teacher for 

immediate reference work, and 

to the taught because of its 

recreational and educational 

potential. But with this early 




recognition, the practical aspects 
of organization, and hence the 
best use of books, have not found 
their way into actual practice. 
Besides, between the two edu¬ 
cational demands—the rigid 
follow-up of the curriculum on 
the teaching side and the ingrain¬ 
ed examination fetish persisting 
among the students, school libra¬ 
ries have continued to remain a 
collection of books—a repository 
of neglected treasure. Perhaps a 
library in a school is only known 
by the story-books it issues out 
to the students. 

There is, in the first place, a 
distinct failure on the part of the 
librarian and the teaching-staff 
to create an interest in the read¬ 
ing of books not included in 
syllabi and to continue to stimu¬ 
late their students. In this con¬ 
text, the school librarian has to 
be a multiple personality. He is 
a combination of clerk and draw¬ 
ing teacher, and perhaps a part- 
time teacher too. The widespread 
notion that anyone can be a 
librarian is fallacious. Though 
librarians, like poets, are not 
made but born, yet people can 
be trained in the science of libra- 
rianship. A librarian must be a 
duly qualified and trained hand 
like any subject-teacher who is 
trained in the technique of teaching 
his subject. 

Secondly, our present edu¬ 
cational system is dominated by 
examinations, and successful 
teaching is made synonymous 
with the rigid adherence to the 
syllabi and strict application to 
the textbooks prescribed. This 



is an unfortunate, and, at the 
same time, a very queer feature 
of ‘teaching’, and consequently, 
students never go out of the 
beaten track of depending solely 
on the prescribed portions of 
their textbooks. Hence books in 
school libraries remain a sort of 
‘prescribed literature’. 

Thirdly, its situation in the 
school premises needs attention. 
To convert any room without an 
inviting appearance into a library 
is the last thing which the aesthe¬ 
tic sense, even of a child, can 
tolerate. 

A separate room, if not a 
building, should be set apart in 
a prominent place in the school 
premises, so that students can feel 
its inviting presence and have an 
easy access to it. Let the librarian 
group all books into two main 
classes, namely, one meant for 
the teachers, usually books on the 
technique of teaching and of an 
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advanced nature which may come 
under this head; and the other, 
for the students. The latter must 
include books of all descriptions; 
for instance, story-books, and 
‘things to make and do books’, 
which are calculated to rouse 
their interest as ‘practical workers’ 
in the making and doing of 
things. 

Reference books, for example, 
encyclopaedias and dictionaries, 
etc. must be carefully separated 
and formed into a ‘reference 
section’. Books in each division 
are to be classified and the system 
should be made easily workable. 
Guide-boards, indicators and 
library slogans must be used to 
arrest the students’ attention. In 
a word, the whole library should 
present an inviting appearance. 


Attached to the library a small 
reading-room is to be maintained. 
Newspapers, magazines, pictorials 
and journals which cater to the 
juvenile taste should be subscribed 
for. Above all, the librarian 
should be a model of courtesy 
and kindness, and be ever pre¬ 
pared to lend his helping hand to 
those who need it. 

How the teaching-staff can help 

(1) Let teachers, with the con¬ 
sent of the principal or head of 
the institution, include a library- 
hour in the school time-table for 
each class. This hour must be 
utilized in giving ‘popular talks’ 
on books; on their use, the value 
of such a study, etc. The librarian 
can well discharge this duty. But 
where the librarian stops, the 
subject-teachers should begin. 
For instance, ‘English teachers’ 
must teach the use of reference 
materials besides giving an idea 
of how to use books of ‘utility’. 

(2) A general knowledge 
class must be held every week, 
when questions previously thought 
of and books consulted may be 
discussed, mostly by the students. 

(3) Debates should be held 
on topics of general interest at 
frequent intervals during each 
term. 

(4) Essay writing competitions 
must be given their due share in 
this scheme. 

(5) A prize should be award¬ 
ed at the end of the year for the 
best ‘tiny research’ carried out 
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and a short ‘original thesis’ 
written by any student on some 
topic chosen by the teacher. 

(6) Students should be encour¬ 
aged to bring out a magazine 
wherein they can best utilize their 
literary talents. 

The librarian, in cooperation 
with the teachers, must render 
all possible help to the students 
in using the books or reference 
material to unearth matter for 
items covered by (2) to (6) men¬ 
tioned above. It other words, the 
student clientele must have free 
access to books, while the libra¬ 
rian or teacher will act as a 
‘guide’, in giving them the 
right help at the right time. 

(7) In the teachers’ training 
colleges, adequate instructions 
may be given so as to equip the 


trainees as good librarians. 

With this scheme made to fit 
into the school machinery, plus 
a judicious elasticity in carrying 
it out, there is little doubt that a 
larger percentage of students will 
make a proper use of books in 
school libraries. Independent 
thinking, while taking root, will 
lend them a second sight to un¬ 
ravel the mysteries which lie on 
the borderland of ‘research’. 
Leisure will no more mean bore¬ 
dom, but hours ‘wasted’ profit¬ 
ably, and these in their turn 
will keep up their learning zeal. 
And by the time they leave the 
school, they will have formed a 
healthy reading habit, which, if 
continued, may enable them to 
become men of culture and cali¬ 
bre. □ 
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Environment and 
Elementary Education 


SuM/vN Bala 
Lecturer, DESM 
NCERT, New Delhi 



In our country elementary educa¬ 
tion is the first necessity, and so 
the elementary schools are faced 
with a task of teaching more con¬ 
cepts today than ever before. It is 
the responsibility of the schools 
to prepare youth for the world 
tomorrow. Elementary teachers 
who already face a heavy curri¬ 
culum naturally resist the addi¬ 
tional work load. 

The citizens of the future 
should have a liberal education 
with extensive scientific concepts 
and principles. More population 
means the fewer raw materials for 
more people to use. The increas¬ 
ing demands will require a more 
sophisticated technology with 
more inventive minds at work. 
Conservation has to become a 
way of life. We have to make 
aware each and every individual 
of the responsibility he has to¬ 
wards the environment we are liv¬ 
ing in. As responsibility has two 
faces of freedom, individual and 
social, we must not see it as an 
opposite of freedom but rather 
as necessary companion. Res¬ 
ponsibility need not be looked 
upon as an unpleasant burden—a 
price grudgingly paid for free¬ 
dom. 

Increased population and tech¬ 
nology require a mind more ad¬ 
justable and more tolerant to 
change. The mind of the future 
must be prepared for rapid ad¬ 
justments. Science programmes 
should help children to achieve a 
sense of the dynamics of change. 
All this has to be achieved in 
schools, and elementry schools 
must carry its share of responsi- 
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bility. As iheir is an accelerted 
growth of scientific knowledge 
and Its influence on society, edu¬ 
cation for science literacy must 
start at the elementary level. 

Objectives are not common to 
all schools and all children. Tt is 
essentially about the kind of 
society we want. Schools both 
transmit and create values and. 
expectations. The teacher has to 
play a great role. Any teacher of 
young children experiences the 
dual need for loyalty to both in¬ 
dividual and group. The teacher 
has to handle this balance delica¬ 
tely, so that all the children know 
that nothing is constant and the 
universe is always changing. 

A child could be made aware 
of the environment so that he 
feels that his existence is related to 
it. Children enjoy nature, they 
like the adventure of outdoor 
life, and animals arouse their cu¬ 
riosity. In this context, they should 
be made aware of scientific deve¬ 
lopments and improvements rela¬ 
ted to environment. Elementary 
school science can instil a desire in 
children to know about the things 
they observe. 

They can observe it by perfor¬ 
ming some of the activities as 
given below. 

1. Keep the cut flower for 

some time and observe. 

2. Observe the milk in the 
evening which was once 
boiled in the morning. 

3. Put a green tomato in 
sunlight and observe. 

4. Keep a coloured paper in 
sunlight and observe. 


5 Keep the egg in boiling 
water for ten minutes and 
observe. 

6. What happens to an apple 
that has been cut. 

7. Observe the cut vegetables 
after two hours. 

Let us now take the case of air 
and discuss how the properties 
of air can be taught at primary 
school. 

Concepts 

1. Air is necessary for life. 

2. Air is a mixture of many 
gases. 

3. Animals and human beings 
use oxygen for breathing 
and give out carbon-di¬ 
oxide. 

4. Plants take in carbon-di¬ 
oxide and give out oxygen 
during the day. 

5. Air can be polluted in 
many ways. 

6. Air pollution should be 
minimum. 

Air is necessary for life 

When you are sitting in a very 
small closed room you start feel¬ 
ing suffocated very soon. If the 
room is very big you may feel the 
suffocation after some time. This 
is because the oxygen of the air 
has been used by you for breath- 
ing. 

Windows and ventilators are 
necessary for the room, so that 
used air can go out and fresh air 
can come in and the cyclic process 
can go on. 
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Air is necessary for 
breathing 

Activity Ask the children 
to close their nose for a minute 
with the help of their fingers and 
ask them if they felt uneasy when 
they closed the nose, and develop 
the concept that air is necessary 
for breathing. 

Air IS a mixture of gases. 
Mainly oxygen and carbon-di¬ 
oxide are present. Other gases 
are present in little quantity. 

Oxygen is necessary 
for burning 

Activity: Taken candle. Put 
it on a dish containing water. 
Light the candle, and put a glass 
over it. After some time the 
water level rises in the glass. The 
teacher explains that oxygen of 
the glass has been used by the 
burning candle and so the space 
IS occupied by water. 

Carbon-dioxide is given out 
while breathing 

While we breathe oxygen, we 
give out carbon-dioxide and all 
the animals perform the same 
function while breathing. 

Plants clean the air 

Plants take m carbon dioxide 
and give out oxygen, This means 
that the plants clean the air which 
animals have made dirty and so 
there is a need to grow new plants 
and trees. Plants also help in the 
conservation of soil which plays 
a vital role in growing our neces¬ 
sary food. 

(z) Throwing the garbage in 
open. 


(ii) The kitchen smoke. 

(zz) Smolang. 

[iv) The industrial smoke. 

(v) Radio, TV. 

(vz) Horns and Bands. 

iyii) Aeroplanes, etc. 

(z) If you throw the garbage 
in the streets, it gives out a foul 
smell and pollutes the air. Mos¬ 
quitoes and flies breed, which help 
m spreading disease. So always 
throw the garbage in a dustbin. 

(ii) In burning the angithi and 
other ovens, oxygen of the air is be¬ 
ing used up and carbon-dioxide is 
produced, which is poisnous and 
should go out of the kitchen. So 
the kitchen should be provided 
with a chimney. 

{Hi) You might have seen peo- 
ple_ smoking bidis and cigarettes. 
This spoils the lungs of the person 
and the people sitting around also 
get the bad effects, so they should 
not smoke. 

(zv) Have you seen any factory? 
(A field trip can be arranged). The 
smoke coming out of the factory 
has got many poisonous gases 
which get mixed up in the air and 
in turn affect our health so fac¬ 
tories should be established far 
away from the residential areas. 

(v) Some people put radio and 
TV on a high pitch. They should 
know that their neighbours may 
not like the high pitch of their 
radio and TV. This may create 
bad relations between neighbours 
so never put a radio or TV at 
a high pitch. 
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(v/) Horns used by truck drivers 
and Bands playing at marriage 
parties may be liked by very few 
people, but they are a nuisance 
for others. The atmosphere gets 
polluted by noise. 

The sound of aeroplanes 
is not good for ears and can affect 
our health in many ways. 

All of us have to travel from 
one place to another. Different 
vehicles may be used for the pur¬ 
pose. These vehicles will leave 
some smoke and often use their 
horns so we cannot avoid the 
air pollution but it should be 
minimized by taking the following 
precautions. 

1. Garbage should not be 
thrown out in the open. 

2. Ventilators and windows 
should be there in the 
houses. 

3 Our environment should 
be kept clean and preser¬ 
ved. 

4. More trees and plants 
should be planted. 


5 Low pitch horns should 
be used. 

6. Silencers should be used 
for vehicles. 

7. Radios, TVs, etc. should 
be used at a low pitch. 

8. Factories should be esta¬ 
blished far away from the 
residential areas. 

Questions 

1. What is the use of win¬ 
dows ? 

2. Why should the plants be 
protected ? 

3. Why should new trees be 
planted ? 

4. List the type of sounds 
which are pleasant to the 
ear. 

5. List other sounds which 
disturb us. 

6. What difference do you 

find, (z) if you go to a 
factory, and (zz) if you go 
to a garden ? □ 
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Role of Primary 
Teachers in Rural 
Areas 


T.S Rawat 
Rajdeep, B-lj30 A 
Hauz Khas 
New Delhi-16 


Some kind of primary education 
has always been there m India. 
However, the present standard of 
education is more scientilic and 
more developed. It has been 
changing with time. The primary 
teachers have brought about 
changes in rural life and also in 
the standard of education. 

I remember my old days when 
I was in Class II. Once a teacher 
beat me with a stick. During 
those days teachers were in the 
habit of using sticks to discipline 
the students. My fault was that 
I had copied the signatuies of a 
teacher. He got veiy annoyed and 
slapped me. Not content with 
this he repeatedly threw me on the 
floor. Although 1 was a bright 
student of the school, but his atti¬ 
tude towards me was not influen¬ 
ced by the fact. I could get rid 
of him only when he was trans¬ 
ferred to another district. But 
one thing surprised me that his 
students rose in life to hold better 
positions than the ones who 
could not get an opportunity to 
be his students. 


The twentieth .century is the 
period of scientific and educa- 
tionalj^development. Since indepen¬ 
dence we have developed various 
methods of teaching science. Our 
ancient education had cultural 
and religious core but it was not 
scientific in the modern sense of 
the term. The educational methods 
I being used in schools today are 
basically scientific. The role of 
teachers in the villages is praise¬ 
worthy. They show their interest 
in both written and practical work 
of the schools and colleges. The 
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purpose of primuiy education is 
an all -1 ound development of the 
child. 

The rural children sliould be 
given proper education and this 
education should be socially use¬ 
ful and productive. Gradually, 
caste feelings and communahsm 
are vanishing from our schools, 
The teachers can also help in 
eradicating them. 

In India the primary teacher 


has always been neglected. He is 
the builder of the nation. He pre¬ 
pares future citizens of the 
nation. One is not sure why he 
has always been neglected. Now 
the time has come when we should 
recognize his importance in school 
and society. But he must also 
realize his duties and responsibili¬ 
ties towards the nation. 

India has always been a seat 
of learning. We need to evolve a 


I 


Forgotten and uncared for, 
he has been 'fvorlung 
patiently at the base 
On him depends the well¬ 
being of our future citizens. 
He is the beginning of 
the beginning. 



new educational sysiem and 
methods to give education a 
new direction. Primary education 
is that stage of education which 
could change the view of the child¬ 
ren and develop their character. 

The spread of education in 
India is the index of progress. 
The rural teachers have played an 
important role in this develop¬ 
ment. 

In our villages education is 


being imparted in accordance with 
the changing values. Keeping the 
new education method in view 
and realising its importance rural 
teachers should be given priority 
and proper recogmzation. Pri¬ 
mary education will be satisfac¬ 
tory only when we effect changes 
m the working conditions of rural 
teachers and also in the education 
imparted by them. □ 
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TEACHERS WRITE 



Contemporary education 

Educationists and directors of 
education have from time to time 
talked about the methods and 
techniques useful in making child¬ 
ren learn more, and that too more 
readily besides putting that know¬ 
ledge to use. The drawback of 
of the present educational system 
is that it IS not relevant to life. 
How could one put this type of 
knowledge to practice? In this 
context whatever changes have 
been made are only in name and, 
therefore, the attainment is also 
negligible. 

Acknowledging that the pre¬ 
sent educational system is not 
very relevant to life, let us see to 
what extent the children are bene¬ 
fited by it. What are the methods 
by which children can be made to 
learn more ? It so happens that 
writing on the black-board or lec¬ 
ture by the teacher does not help 
the child to use it in his life. But 
if these lessons are given to the 
child at a proper time he could 
derive maximum benefit from it. 
The effect would thus be very 
sound and the child is not likely 
to forget it easily. For this neither 
the teacher nor the student has to 
think more. Even changing the 
sequence of lessons at the time 
of teaching also resolves the pro¬ 
blem to some extent. For exam¬ 
ple, a poem on Republic Day is 
prescribed in the book. We aU 
know this day falls on January 26 
but the teacher may have to take 
it up in some other month. This 
is not good. If the same poem is 
taught on January 26 or in the 
month of January, children can 
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grasp its significance more readily. 
The reason is that at that time 
children come to know a number 
of things about this day from the 
teachers, public lectures, radio 
and newspapers, etc. All the 
lessons related to the state of 
mind of the child are readily 
accepted, this is a psychological 
fact. If something is imposed on 
the child, it does not stay there 
for long. The child can be asked 
to recite this poem and reproduce 
it on the Republic Day. 

We have numerous examples 
of contemporaneous teaching, eg. 
different festivals and the lives of 
great people. On the occasions 
of festivals the schools remain 
closed. At the time of announcing 
a holiday children must be told 
why they are _ getting it. They 
should also be informed about its 
historical importance and customs 
observed on such a day. They 
themselves can see all these 
things. When the school reopens 
relevant questions can be asked 
and thereafter the related lessons 
may be taught. Such lessons will 
be comparatively more effective. 

While, working according to 
the suggestions offered earlier cer¬ 
tain things should be kept in 
mind. First, the teacher should 
take up a lesson at the proper 
time. Secondly, while arranging 
all the lessons in the book their 
expected time of teaching (month- 
wise), must be kept in mind. 
Then, according to that all the 
lessons must be arranged in such 
a way that they fall in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the festival or natio¬ 
nal days. In this way the 


problem can be solved and the 
knowledge children gain can be 
made effective. 

Besides these, some other 
things should also be followed to 
make education more interesting 
and effective, e.g. one or two 
dramas can be included in the 
syllabus. Usually teachers teach 
them as stories which is not a 
good technique. It would be 
much better if the lesson could be 
dramatized. This would make it 
interesting. Gandhiji has written 
in his autobiography that the 
effect of the play “Satya Haris h 
Chandra” was so much on him 
that truth became a part of his 
life. Children are influenced 
more by plays than by stories. 
They acquire more knowledge 
from plays. A play also entertains. 
But the teachers should be careful 
while making the selection of 
children for different roles other¬ 
wise the entire effect would be 
lost. 

We should also accept the im¬ 
portance of diagrams in teaching 
and should try to use them. By 
following these methods the 
lessons can be made more interest¬ 
ing, more effective and can be 
grasped more easily. 

Devendra Kumar Singh 
Assistant Teacher 
Pi mary School, Pipra 
Baglmara, Bhagalpur, 
Bihar 
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How To Improve Your 
Handwriting 

The practice of writing should be 
encouraged from Class I. In the 
beginning students write on 
wooden slate with reed pen. The 
teacher must see that the pen- 
point is not thin, instead it should 
be broad. If the children write 
with a fine point pen they cannot 
write the full letters. The size of 
all the letters in alphabet must be 
uniform. If one letter is small and 
another big, it would affect hand¬ 
writing and the letters would not 
look beautiful. The distance bet¬ 
ween two letters should also be 
equal throughout. To write one 
word, the line left before the first 
letter and the line left after the 
last letter of same word should 
be equal. To put words in a sequ¬ 
ence the teacher must draw 
straight lines on the wooden slate 
at equal distance. We can also 
get such exercise-books in the 
market in which the size of letters 
is determined by the lines drawn 
over it. These exercise-books 
should also be used The teacher 
who teaches how to acquire good 
handwriting should himself be 
adept in it. The teacher must 
write beautiful and uniform let¬ 
ters and words on the blackboard 
and ask students to copy them. 
The teacher must proceed with 
this process with patience and en¬ 
couragement. 

The Sitting Posture at the 
Time of Writing 

The teachers must also be 
careful about how the students 
sit at the time of writing. 


The sitting posture also has its 
effects on their writing. If a child 
grows the habit of bending down 
while writing, his spinal cord 
will remain bent even at the time 
of walking and standing. Holding 
a book or an exercise book very 
close to one’s eyes may cause 
strain and affect his eyesight. 
Bending the body in different 
postures results in varying shapes 
and sizes of letters. If the child 
at one time bends a little and 
at other time he bends more, the 
letters written would be different. 
If he again sits up straight, it 
would again change the letters. 
In this way the uniformity and 
distance between two words or 
two letters will be adversely affec¬ 
ted. This is hardly conducive to 
good handwriting. 

The results of this sort of writ¬ 
ing are bad. Such a student finds 
it extremely difficult to work at¬ 
tentively on the table for a few 
hours at a stretch. He fidgets 
and shows his uneasiness in the 
changing postures of his legs. 
Naturally all this has a telling 
effect on the speed of his writing. 

The Writing Posture 

The student should always sit 
in the Virasana, i.e. left knee bent 
and right knee on top of it. On 
the right knee he can put the copy 
on which the student has to write. 
The teachers must see that the 
shoulders and the right hand are at 
100 degree angle. In the case of left 
handers the left hand should be 
held at the 100 degre angle. This 
angle should not be more because 
then it would increase the dis- 
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Itance between the eyes and the 
etters. As a result of this the 
student would fail to write straight. 

The student should practise 
how to hold the pen. Some people 
hold pen tightly with four fingers, 
some with the finger next to 
thumb, but both these methods 
are defective. The right way of 
holding the pen is to hold it with 
thumb and the other two fingers 
next to it. In the lower classes 
the emphasis should be on writing 
beautiful letters and not on the 
speed of writing. From Class III 
onward speed should be emphasiz 
ed. The teacher must see that the 
student coming out from the 
school writes a good hand with 
good speed. 

Correcting the postures is very 
important. It is a simple experi¬ 
ment but the results are very 
beneficial. Teachers ought to pay 
attention to the problem of pos¬ 
tures from the start. 

Vishnu Pratap 
Primary School, Abhnoili 
Block, Kaplan Ganj 
P.0, Kaplan Ganj 
Distt. Leona 274301 



How I did it 

It IS BUT NATURAL lo ptovidc pro¬ 
per opportunities to every child 
to help him participate in nation¬ 
building task. So, in order to help 
him discharge his responsibili¬ 
ties, it is rather essential that the 
curriculum of education of the 
child should lay particular empha¬ 


sis on developing habits of correct 
writing and speech. 

The position of education in 
rural India is not particularly 
happy in this regard. It is impor¬ 
tant that little children in our 
schools who are the future builders 
of the country, should be taught 
to correct their mistakes before 
they develop the wrong habit of 
speech and writing. For example, 
there may be children who falter 
in their speech or lack clarity 
of pronunciation. Such children 
should be paid special attention 
to help them overcome their diffi¬ 
culties. Remedial work for such 
children would help them a great 
deal particularly at an age when 
they are most amenable to im¬ 
provement of the development of 
their personality. It is my experi¬ 
ence that most of the teachers in 
our schools do not pay any atten¬ 
tion to this aspect as they consi¬ 
der it to be an uphill task. 

It is an old saying that prac¬ 
tice makes a man perfect. In line 
with this proverb I selected child¬ 
ren from Classes III to V to help 
them develop a proper under¬ 
standing of the words they use 
in their speech and writing. On 
the basis of a pre-test, I found 
that about 95 per cent of the stu¬ 
dents would wrongly pronounce 
some words and letters and would 
therefore write and speak them 
wrongly. 1 chose only five letters 
for the task of improving their 
speaking and writing. 

I evolved a plan to teach cor¬ 
rect pronunciation and writing 
of these letters. First, I took up 
a particular letter and developed 
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ten words with it to be drilled by 
students. Then, I asked the stu¬ 
dents to write as many words as 
possible with that particular 
letter. Every correction was ex¬ 
plained and drilled both in writ¬ 
ing and speaking. This practice 
was continued at least for one 
week for a letter and the same 
was repeated for other difficult 
letteis. This is how I could help 
them practise pronunciation and 
writing of different letters. Later, 
on the basis of another test, only 
4S students out of 75 needed fur¬ 
ther improvement in this task. 

This task seemed very difficult 
in the beginning. But with the 
passage of time and the initiative 
shown by students in learning 
these letters, I, as well as my stu¬ 
dents, gained more and more con¬ 
fidence and courage. This has 
also given me conhdence and 
determination enough to under¬ 
take systematic and planned rema- 
dial tasks in removing different 
problems of my student. 

Incidentally, I would like to 
recall, in this connection, a few 
experiences of my school days. I 
made a number of pronounciation 
mistakes and my teachers did not 
pay any attention to ray lapses. 
As a result I developed the habit 
of wrongly pronouncing a num¬ 
ber of words and committed mis¬ 
takes even in writing them. But, 
since I have myself become a 
teacher, I have realized that it is 
a great mistake on the part of 
teachers to ignore even minor 
mistakes of students. I am sure 
as a result of my habit of mis¬ 
pronouncing certain words, I might 


have transferred my lapses to my 
pupils. 

I therefore feel it essential for 
every teacher to pay due attention 
even to the negligible mistakes 
made by students in their day-to- 
day task in schooling. This is 
specially important for teaching 
and learning one’s mother tongue. 

Bhawana Nagda 
Headmaster, Primary School 
Hand Sharma, via Gokunda 
Udaipur, Rajasthan 



Development of Creativity 
in Children 

We should try to define the term 
‘creativity’ first. It means origi¬ 
nality. In the context of children 
it is a form of reflective thinking 
that is spontaneous which, if given 
timely encouragement, leads a 
child on to form new hypotheses. 
Thereby, new value patterns 
are established. Creative thinking, 
therefore, is the source of all ac¬ 
complishment. Acc omplishment, 
in its turn, gives a direction to 
creativity. 

Development of Creativity 

Creativity is either latent or 
manifest. The latent talents in 
children must be nurtured if their 
potentials are to be realized. The 
following steps should be taken 
for this purpose : ' 

a) Choosing a problem; 

b) Selecting a process; 
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c) Creating a suitable en¬ 
vironment. 

The development of creativity 
in schools could be in the physical, 
educational or emotional spheres. 
Teachers should try to resolve 
problems through the teacliing 
process. This would inspire the 
children to be creative. The 
following considerations may be 
borne in mind : 

T) Achieving something new; 

2) Usefulness; 

3) Satisfaction; 

4) Originality. 

Usefulness of Creativity 

Creativity leads to certain be¬ 
havioural changes in children. 
These are listed below : 

1) They become goal-orien¬ 
ted. 

2) Their thinking becomes 
elastic so that their adap¬ 
tability in any situation is 
increased. 

5) Creativity leads to spon¬ 
taneity and independent 
thinking. 

4) Their latent abilities begin 
to appear on the surface. 

5) Comprehensiveness in 
creativity is apparent. 

6) They take quick decisions. 
Qualities of a Creative Child 

1) He can concentrate on 
several things at a time. 

2) He can take independent 
decisions, 

3) He resolves complicated 
problems. 

4) He has the ability to con¬ 
nect several desparate ele¬ 
ments. 


5) He is able to percieve 
different aspects of things. 

6) He has a sense of hum¬ 
our. 

7) He IS active. 

The Role of the Teachers 

It is necessary for a teacher to 
be creative in order to be able to 
teach creativity to children. The 
teacher can, by creating novel 
situations, inspire children to be 
creative. The children’s response 
is not likely to be disappointing 
We should try to adapt our think¬ 
ing to the changing situations in 
life. The child is today an impor¬ 
tant subject of research and there¬ 
fore the teacher should take note 
of the following ; 

1) Proper guidance and en¬ 
couragement by the tea¬ 
cher would help the child 
in his efforts for scholastic 
and emotional accom¬ 
plishment. 

2) Presenting new problems 
to the child, so that he may 
himself find a solution to 
them, would help develop 
his latent talents. 

3) Exhibitions, particularly 

science fairs, are helpful. 

4) Children should be given 

new information about 
inventions and discoveries 
and when they prepare 
exhibits they may be re¬ 
warded. 

5) Children may be encour¬ 
aged to write for the sake 
of developing their imagi¬ 
nation, reasoning or origi¬ 
nality. Their writing may 
be published in school 
magazines or state-level 
journals. This will have 
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a good effect. 

6) By developing originality 
in children, the teacher 
can help them become 
creative. 

7) Children thus trained 
would develop democratic 
tendencies. They would 
not then show signs of 
frustration, so common 
these days. 

J) Mock parliament sessions 
may be organized to deve¬ 
lop national integeration. 
Elections to various com¬ 
mittees and groups also 
help to become more 
creative. Problem-solving 
is particularly helpful. 

Creative children should be 
given awards, prizes and trophies. 
New teaching methods, experi¬ 
ments and problem solving ap¬ 
proaches are very helpful. Teach¬ 
ing theories should be applied in 
the classroom and not merely dis¬ 
cussed at meetings. Selection of 
textbooks is also important. 

Group-meetings at the school 
or state levels are helpful. The 
teacher-pupil relationship should 
be creative and constructive. 
Anything that is creative and ori¬ 
ginal should be encouraged. 

A committed, creative teacher 
is absolutely essential for the es¬ 
tablishment of new values. Asa 
teacher identifies a creative child 
he must alter or adapt his methods 
of teaching. 

Hatu Shankar Sharma 

Government High School 

Sirni, Sawai Madhoput 
Rajasthan 


Art in the Primary Schools 

Teaching of art is not taken seri¬ 
ously in primary schools. Any 
teacher IS assigned this job irres¬ 
pective of his interest or know¬ 
ledge of the subject. No serious 
attention is paid to the subject. 
The teachers go to the class and 
ask the students to draw anything. 
Normally there is no specific 
period allocated, for art. Concer¬ 
ned teachers also do not draw on 
the blackboard for the children’s 
guidance. 

The children have no colours, 
brushes, pencils and erasers, or a 
neat drawing copy. Art is a 
very important subject. Teachers 
should take interest in it and the 
children’s interest should be deve¬ 
loped. Art is apart of life. With¬ 
out art there is no distinction 
between man and animal. It is, m 
fact, very easy to teach. Let us 
now examine how to teach it. 

Art is such a subject in which 
neatness is the main consideration. 
Children learn from this subject 
to remain neat. Their aptitude 
for art teaches them cleanliness. 
Attractive colours easily catch the 
attention of the child. 

A lot depends on this subject 
to make a child develop a good 
handwriting. A child learns to 
draw straight lines, curves and 
circles in art. It is the basis for 
good handwriting. If the strokes 
are correct, the child would deve¬ 
lop a good handwriting. For 
practising good handwriting the 
child learns first of all strokes and 
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this obviously is the first lesson 
in art. 

Aptitude for aesthetics is deve¬ 
loped by art. Any untrained eye 
can look for beauty but the speci¬ 
fic attributes of beauty cannot be 
identified without the knowledge 
of art. Art does not merely teach 
a man to admire it, it also helps 
one to learn to live. The child 
learns to use things around him 
beautifully. He arranges books, 
wraps them up by buying cover 
paper so that they do not gel 
dirty For girls art is must. They 
have to knit, stitch and buy clothes. 
How to use colours can be learnt 
through the knowledge of art. 
What particular arrangement of 
colours they should have while 
knitting a sweater so that it is 
pleasing to the eye the girls learn 
from art. ‘Alpana’ for auspicious 
occasions is learnt through art. 
All girls have to decorate and 
beautify their homes, this is an 
important subject and the teacher 
can teach it from the early child¬ 
hood and instil in them a taste 
for it. The child’s intelligence can 
be sharpened and developed 
through art. He can give shape 
to his imaginations through brush 
and colour. The first flights of 
imaginations are caught in the art 
class. 

. How shall we decorate our 
own school ? How to arrange 
classes tastefully • with the mate¬ 
rials available ? These young 
lovers of art in their zeal decorate 
their classes and they have been 
seen to arrange their own rooms 
in their homes with art work. 
How to. organize and arrange 
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school gardens and flower beds, 
the childien learn through art. It 
has been observed that the stu¬ 
dents of art do their work much 
better than any other students 
who have not been initiated into 
art. 

Exceptionally brilliant children 
catch the attention of the teacher 
and if they are guided properly 
they become good artists. After 
the so-called dull subjects like 
mathematics or science the art 
period makes the child immensely 
happy. Their colourful imagina¬ 
tion starts soaring high. At least 
for an hour they are liberated 
from a peculiar type of tension 
and feel happy which enables 
them to sit through other periods 
during the school hours. Children 
can participate in international 
competitions also and even while 
in school they can earn honour 
and recognition. 

Art is universal language 
among children. A child from 
one country can understand the 
language of another living far 
away through the medium of 
brush and colour, because a child 
expresses lumself through them. 
The children by looking at works 
of art from foreign countries can 
learn a lot about the culture, ways 
of living and food habits, etc. of 
other countries. 

Art is a very good medium 
for mental development. Through 
practice and appreciation of art 
the mental maturity of a child 
increases. Such then is the impor¬ 
tance of the subject and yet it is 
the most neglected in the class 
room. People placed in respon- 
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sible positions like those of prin¬ 
ciples of schools or district edu¬ 
cation officers must pay a closer 
attention to teaching of art. 

The absence of art materials, 
however, should not deter a men¬ 
tally alert child, because he can 
draw lines on waste paper also 
and use charcoal. Even charcoal 
lines can look beautiful and they 
are readily available. If we try to 
improvize we could do so easily 
in the classroom. A teacher could 
provide all these facilities without 
much expense and trouble. 

SUSHIL Kudesia 
H.S. Hill School, 
Gola, Kheri, U.P. 


Discipline and primary 
schools 

The problem of indiscipline 
among the youth should be accep¬ 
ted as a national problem. How 
shall we resolve this problem ? 
Instead of seeing that children are 
kept under discipline, people keep 
on blaming each other for the 
present state of affairs. A few 
accuse the teachers and the guar¬ 
dians for indiscipline and others 
allege that this responsibility is 
entirely of the children themselves. 
As a matter of fact what is needed 
is the solution of the problem and 
not accusations. The teachers and 
guardians should have been care¬ 
ful from the primary schools on¬ 
wards. Then this problem would 
not have acquired terrible propor¬ 
tions it has already had. 

There are two schools _ of 
thought about keeping the child¬ 
ren under discipline. There is a 


saying in English which says 
‘Spare the rod and spoil the child’. 
The ancient Indians were prota¬ 
gonists of the other school which 
said that till the age of five the 
child should be loved harsher 
methods should be applied when 
he is ten years old, and at the age 
of sixteen should be treated like 
a friend. Normally, a child is 
spoiled between the ages of 5 and 
15. During this period the child¬ 
ren could be reprimanded for their 
mistakes. Perhaps Pandit Moti 
Lai Nehru also believed in this 
principle. For having taken a pen 
from the pocket of his father with¬ 
out proper permission Jawahar Lai 
Nehru was severely caned by 
Shri Moti Lai Nehru. 

In a few institutions these days 
the use of rod is very frequent. 
Children call it ‘Destroyer of 
Sorrow’ and in good humour they 
say that the rod is the panacea for 
all diseases as if the teacher’s per¬ 
sonality does not count at all and 
the inert rod is everything. 

The psychologists ban the use 
of rod completely. According to 
them the teacher should neither 
reprimand nor hit a child. They 
say by doing so the inner develop¬ 
ment of the child would be blun¬ 
ted. The child would become a 
coward or weak or withdrawn. 
We have to consider these two 
opposite schools of thought. On 
one side there is the unpsycholo- 
gical behaviour and the cruel use 
of rod which makes children run 
away from schools and drop out 
and eventually become truants. 
On the other hand, there is the 
problem to act as they choose 
and finally grow into indisciplined 
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persons and be a burden on the 
society thereby creating a national 
problem. 

Who can say that because of 
his father’s harsh method of disci- 
plming Jawahar Lai did not grow 
or his intellect was blunted ? The 
stories of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
childhood are often stories of 
pain. He was looked after by do¬ 
mestic servants who used to 
control him fully. Wherever he 
would sit, a line was drawn 
around him with a chalkstick and 
he was not permitted to cross it. 
Who can say that the severe dis¬ 
cipline imposed upon him preven¬ 
ted him from growing into a 
great poet ? The psychologists 
claim that Nehru and Tagore 
were exceptions. Punishment did 
not have any impact on them. 
The family culture and the extra¬ 
ordinary stature of these people 
offset the severity of the punish¬ 
ment. It is on the children from 
ordinary family that punishment 
has very bad effect. However, if 
the punishraent is of the psycho¬ 
logical nature it would help dis¬ 
cipline greatly. On the basis of 
the analysis of these two schools 
of thought following suggestions 
could be offered. 

1. Discipline must be im¬ 
pressed upon the child 
from the very beginning. 
Only teachers can never 
be successful unless the 
parents also cooperate. If 
the parents objected to 
the punishment given by 
the teacher, the child is 
likely to become extremely 
rude and, therefore, it is 


necessary that what the 
teacher does has the 
approval of the parent or 
the guardian. 

2. A constant collaboration 
is necessary 

3. Physical punishment is 
tabooed- If under such 
circumstances it becomes 
necessary it should be 
seen that it has no impact 
on children’s health. Cane 
should never be used in 
anger. When a teacher is 
in anger he should not 
use the cane because 
under such circumstances 
it IS likely to be misused 
and it would create terror 
m the heart of the child. 
It is possible that the 
child may think of taking 
revenge on the teacher or 
even become a truant. 

4. There are certain proces¬ 
ses of giving punishment. 
For example, a child 
could be detained in the 
classroom after the formal 
teaching is over. The 
punishment should be 
withdrawn if the child 
finishes his lessons within 
the specified time limit. 

5. A child could be made 
to stand on the seat he sits 
on. It is likely that child 
would improve his beha¬ 
viour. A child could be 
asked to take a complete 
round of the school boun¬ 
dary. 
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6. If a child has committed a 
mistake his father could 
be called to the school 
and told about the mis¬ 
behaviour of his son. 
Just as the children do 
not like that what happens 
to them at home is made 
known to their teachers, 
they also do not want that 
what happens in the school 
should be made known to 
their guardians. This 
is psychologically true. 
When the teacher tells the 
child that his parent would 
be called and informed 
about the mistakes, he 
would not like it. This by 
itself IS sufficient to make 
the child be careful about 
the future and in most 
cases the teacher is suc¬ 
cessful even with a small 
remark like this. In the 
case of children who con¬ 
tinue to misbehave, the 
joint efforts of teachers and 
guardians are sometimes 
successful in preventing 
them from becoming rude 
and indisciplined. 

7. Maintenance of a conduct 
book. If a child comes to 
know that his misbehavi¬ 
ours are recorded in the 
school and his good or 
bad behaviour will have 
an impact on his exami¬ 
nation, that also has suffi¬ 
cient impact on his beha¬ 
viour. The record book 
of this type could contain 
three categories or entries 


such as ordinary, serious 
and very serious and for 
each mistake, marks 
could be deducted from 
his six-monthly or annual 
examination mark-sheets, 
on the following lines: for 
ordinary mistakes two 
marks, serious mistake 4 
marks and very serious 
mistakes 6 marks could be 
deducted While recording 
mistakes in the record 
book if the information 
of the same were made 
known to his classmates it 
will have a good impact 
on the child. 

Mere punishment does not resolve 
tire problem. It must also be 
complete by a system of giving re¬ 
wards. For awarding marks for 
good conduct, certain processes 
could be evolved. For example, 
a child could be made the group 
leader or monitor of his Class for 
his good behaviour. If these posi¬ 
tions are kept temporary they 
will create a sense of competition 
among the children. 

These actions could also be 
reported at the Parents-Teacher’s 
Meetings which would have a posi¬ 
tive impact on the behaviour and 
discipline of the children. In the 
conduct book a similar system 
should be adopted to award 
marks and to add them to the 
total number of marks obtained 
in the examinations on the follow¬ 
ing basis. For any laudable action 
4 marks, for particularly prais- 
worthy acts 6 marks, and for the 
extremely praisworthy acts 8 
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marks. 

Such actions on the blackboard 
outside the school or m the cor¬ 
ridor within the school could be 
mentioned among with the des¬ 
cription of the act. The names of 
the children who secure the high¬ 
est marks m this connection could 
also be mentioned on the black¬ 
board. The real great are, known 
from the early childhood itself 
and their childhood is also full of 
bravery and acts of kindness to 
others. It is said that ‘Coming 
events cast their shadows before’. 


It may be mentioned here that 
only that child would be disci¬ 
plined who is good in his studies. 
If the teacher keeps the child 
more and more disciplined and 
makes him work hard he would 
be able to cope with his class 
work. 

Gaya Prasad Sharma 
Ptimary Teachers' 
Training College 
Saurath, Madhubani 
Bihar □ 
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News and Views 



FROM THE FIELD UNITS 


Bhopal 


Dr. Snin K. Mitra Director, 
NCERT in his presidential address 
delivered at the 52nd All Indian 
Educational Conference held at 
Tagore Hall, Bhopal gave details 
of the policy on school education. 
He demanded in the conference 
organised under the auspices of 
AIFBC that education should 
be free up to Class VItl or up to 
the age of 14 whichever was more 
Even in the private schools he 
declared that admission should be 
on the basis of merit and the fees 
charged should be reimbursed 
by the local authority, which in 
turn may be raised through taxa¬ 
tion. In this way the private 
schools could continue charging 
fees. The schools should also 
provide textbooks and exercise- 
books to every child admitted, 
free of cost, besides meals and 
uniform—up to Class YIIL 

Prof. Mitra emphasized that 
every child should read first lan¬ 
guage for 8 years, second langu¬ 


age for 3 years, science and 
mathematics, physical education 
and aesthetics and the details of 
all these should be worked out at 
the district level. 

Each district, he wanted should 
have a district board of elemen¬ 
tary education with the district 
magistrate as chairman. A few 
non-oSicial members should also 
serve on the board. At the state 
level a similar body may be cons¬ 
tituted with the state minister of 
education as the chairman. The 
function of the board should be 
to coordinate the activities of the 
district boards and should also 
hold the examination at the end 
of class VIII. At the end of the 
class V the district board should 
examine these candidates. At the 
national level the Union Minister 
of Education should be the Chair¬ 
man of a National Board of Ele¬ 
mentary (Basic) Education. It 
should have 50 per cent members 
from the Government and others 
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should be non-officials. The func¬ 
tion of the national board should 
be to lay down the guidelines of 
implemention at the state level. 

Prof. Mitra emphasised that 
the administration of education 
should be decentralized in each 
state so that all are free to develop 
the programme, curricula and eva¬ 
luation they want. In-service tea¬ 
cher education was a must and 
this programme may be under¬ 
taken by different bodies at diffe¬ 
rent levels. The national board 
should have a machinery to moni¬ 
tor and evaluate the programme. 

There was also a need to have 
nonformal educational program¬ 
mes voluntary agencies like youth 
organizations, social workers asso¬ 
ciations, etc. should also be roped 
in to provide education for child¬ 
ren in the age group of 6 to 14. Part- 
time education and multiple entry 
system should also be introduced. 
These require an infrastructure of 
institutions at the district and 
block levels. This infrastructure 
may include a high school, a 
health centre and an agricultural 
farm, a college or a hospital, etc. 
as the base. A support system is 
also to be built involving adult 
women. There was a need to 
change the attitudes of adults 
particularly those of mothers to¬ 
wards education. A liberal policy 
of recruiting volunteers among 
women should also be adopted- 
These women should come from 
the same locality or village, if 
possible. They should be trained 
in non-formal education. 


He pointed out that the re¬ 
source centres have to be organi¬ 
zed in block and district both for 
surveying resources available to 
produce and procure more re¬ 
sources for the purpose. There 
was a need to have long distance 
communication system. There 
was particularly a need to expect 
college students to go to villages 
during vacations and teach chil¬ 
dren within the age group i.e. 6 to 
14. He also touched upon the 
need of financial support to be 
given to voluntary organizations 
for the purpose of producing edu¬ 
cational plays. The agriculture 
and health extension workers at 
the village level should be moti¬ 
vated to participate in tins acti¬ 
vity. News papers have also a 
positive role to play in this re¬ 
gard. 

System of B.T.I. training is 
changed 

Till the last year the training 
period of the Basic Training In¬ 
stitute was one year at the Insti¬ 
tute, followed by another year 
through correspoiidance course 
m the field (school), After a 
careful study of the system, the 
Government has decided that in 
the second year also the trainee- 
teachers should contiue in training 
institutions and not in schools. 
This change is expected to bring 
some qualitative improvement in 
teacher-training programme as a 
whole. □ 
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Patna 


The prize winners in the essay competition on “Educational Re- 
form ,organi2ed by the National Council of Educational Research 
& Training for the State of Bihar. 


ELEMENTARY STATE: FIVE PRIZES 


First Prize 

(Rs. 500/-) 

Sri Ram Sebak Singh, 
Assistant Teacher, Middle 
School, Sohagi, P.O.- 
Sohagi, Distt.-Rohtash. 

Second Prize 

(Rs. 300/-) 

Sri Gajendra Pd. Singh, 
Assistant Teacher, 

Middle School, Mahua, 
Distt. Vaishali. 

Third Prize 

Consolation Prize 

(Rs. 200/-) 

Pandit Birendra Kumar, 
Shrikrishna Middle School, 
Sakarwartola, Mokama, 
Distt. Patna. 

(fourth position) 

(Rs. 100/-) 

Sri Bindheswari Jha, Govt. 
Middle School, Madhura, 
P.O.-Singiaban Block- 

Kisanpur, Distt. Saharsa. 

Consolation Prize 

(Rs. 100/-) 

Sri Baijyanath Roy, 
Assistant Teacher, 

Middle School, Gowal 
Khor, P.O. Gowalkhor, 
Distt.-Santhal Pargar. 


Pune 

Two hundred and sixty-two kit- 
boxes were distributed among 
different primary schools ofvarious 
municipal school boards in the 
State, implementing the NCERT 
science syllabus for the improve¬ 
ment of science leaching. 

The Government of Maha¬ 
rashtra organized a state level 
conference on primary and secon¬ 
dary education on the 29th and 
30th May, 1978, to discuss the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan for primary 
and secondary education. Many 


recommendations were made at 
the conference, the important 
among these aim at revamping 
primary education in the State. 
Some of these recommendations 
are mentioned below. 

a) ‘School mothers’, on a 
monthly remuneration of 
Rs. 100/- for the Balwadis 
of primary schools should 
be engaged. Such Balwadis 
should be started in villa¬ 
ges with a population of 
at least 200, at places 
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where primary schools are 
already functioning. 

b) In the hill districts, pri¬ 
mary schools may be 
opened in localities with 
a population of more than 
100 . 

c) Secondary schools may be 
started if at least 20, 15 
and 15 students are avail¬ 
able for Standards V, VI 
and VII respectively in 
localities which do not 
have such schools within 
a radius of 3 kms. 

d) Schools with 40 students 
or where Standards III 
and IV could be started, 
should have two teacheis. 
This envisages conversion 
of a very large number 
of single-teacher schools 
into 2-teacher schools. 

e) Schools in Adivasi (Tri¬ 
bal) areas with even 25 
students should be pro¬ 
vided with 2 teachers. 

/) Accepted the recommenda¬ 
tions made by Ishwarbhai 
Patel Committee that 
teaching hours in the first 
four standards be restrict¬ 
ed to 3 hours and creative 
programmes be included 
in the curriculum. 


Srinagar 

Non-formal education 

The State Development of 
Education, in collaboration with 
the various agencies like Handi¬ 
crafts and Social Welfare Depart¬ 
ments, is going to organize non- 


formal education for trainees 
working in various handicraft 
centres. The methodology and 
the instructional materials adopt¬ 
ed for these are being worked 
out. The HCERT’S expertize m 
preparation of instructional 
materials and textbooks for such 
centres will be helpful in the im¬ 
plementation of the programme. 

Physical education has been 
given due weightage in the school 
curricula and is being made a 
subject for examination in schools 
which every student shall have to 
take compulsorily. A syllabus on 
health and physical education 
has been prepared and published 
by the Directorate of Youth 
Welfare and Sports for Classes 
I—VIll. At district and tehsil 
level, one teacher from each 
school IS being trained for 21 
days to introduce the subject in 
the middle schools. More than 
hundred teachers have been 
trained so far. 


New Delhi 

National Awards for 
primary school teachers 

Fifty-eight primary school teachers 
received National Awards for the 
year 1977 on August 28 from 
the Vice President B. D, Jatti, 
at a ceremony held at New Delhi. 

Addressing the teachers, Mr. 
Jatti emphasized the important 
position of the Guru in the Indian 
educational system. Teachers have 
the foremost role in the dissemina¬ 
tion of knowledge. Teachers will 
always have to lead in removing 
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illiteracy from all over the 
country. 

Mr. P C. Chunder, Union 
Mini.ster for Education, said that 
the government proposed to enrol 
90 per cent of the children in 6' 
14 age group by the sixth plan. 
“In the first two years of the 
succeeding Plan, wc hope to reach 
the target of 100 per cent enroll¬ 
ment”, he added. Mr. 
Chunder emphasized the addi¬ 
tional responsibility of the train¬ 
ing institutions in view of the 
dimension of the national effort. 

Each awardee got a certificate 
of merit, a medal and a cash prize 
of Rs. 1,000/-. Started in 1958, 
the scheme of National Awards 
aims at raising the prestige of the 
teachers and recognizing their 
outstanding merit. The number 
of awards alio ted to each State 
depends upon the strength of 
teachers in that State. Roughly 
there is one Award for every 
30,000 teachers. 

To be eligible for the awards, 
teachers and headmasters should 
have teaching experience of at 
least 15 and 20 years respectively. 
Retired teachers are not consider¬ 
ed. The main considerations 
which guide the selection are the 
teacher’s reputation in the local 
community, his efficiency and 
dc.sirc for its improvement. He 
should have genuine _ inteiest in 
children and deep involvement 
in social life and activities of the 
community. 

How some of these teachers 
helped their students and the 
community, pioneering many pro¬ 


jects with a missionary zeal is 
described below. 


Shri P. Lakshmaiah is a Secon¬ 
dary Grade Assistant in the P. S. 
Upper Primary School, Chittoor, 
Andhra Pradesh. He has taken 
keen interest m the progress of 
the school and persuaded the 
villagers to collect donations to 
convert the upper primary school 
into a high school. He is well 
versed in the latest evaluation 
techniques. He has been paying 
particular attention to the im¬ 
provement of backward children 
by holding special classes after 
school hours. He believes in 
personal contact and informal 
teaching. His cordial relations 
with fellow teachers and students 
have helped him m raising the 
teaching standard of his institu¬ 
tion. He has great respect for 
authority and his devotion to 
duty is noteworthy. 


Shri Jogeshwar Dasis a pri¬ 
mary school teacher in Natun 
Sarania Pratharaic Vidyashala in 
Gauhati. He has put in 29 years’ 
service- as a sincere and hard¬ 
working teacher. He has been 
able to inspire his pupils by his 
helpfulness and keen interest in 
their welfare. His students have 
shown uniformly brilliant results 
in the Primary Scholarship Exami¬ 
nation every year. Under his ste¬ 
wardship, the Vidyalaya has grown 
in strength and stature and 
earned a good reputation as a 
seat of learning. 
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Shrimati Mabel Hemrom.a pri¬ 
mary school teacher from Bihari 
Girls Middle School, Hazaribagh, 
Bihar, has been m the leaching 
profession for the last 24 years. 
Dedicated to her profession, she is 
a born teacher and has a deep in¬ 
sight into the difficulties of her 
students. She controls the class 
and organizes all activities quietly 
and confidently. Earlier prepara¬ 
tion of the lessons and actual 
reading of the students response 
are the cause of her success in the 
classroom. She devotes extra 
hours, helping weak students on 
holidays or after the school hours. 
She is deeply interested in promo¬ 
ting girls’ education and attempts 
to retain the enrolment of stu¬ 
dents throughout the year. 

Shri Devidas Mukand Maha- 
dar is headmaster of Shankar 
Rao More Vidyalaya in Pune. He 
is a teacher with an experience of 
36 years to his credit. While work¬ 
ing as a voluntary primary teacher 
in Satara district, his ser¬ 
vices as a teacher were appre¬ 
ciated and he was rewarded. 
Then he worked as an assistant 
teacher in M.G. Vidyalaya, Pach- 
wad, Satara district, and later on 
in Sadhana Vidyalaya as a head¬ 
master for a long time. The marks 
secured by the students in the 
subjects he taught were always 
between 90 to lOOpercent. Within 
a very short time he built up the 
school to its present standard. His 
school has also won a prize of 
Rs. 100/- in the scheme of 
‘Swachha, Sunder Shala’ organized 
by Kirloskar Oil Engineers Ltd. 


Shrimati L. E. Bangera is 
headmistress of B.M. Higher 
Primary School in South Kanara, 
Karnataka. She is a teacher with 
meritorious academic career and 
a commendable record of service 
for 20 years. She believes in teach¬ 
ing with visual aids for which she 
has prepared a number of charts 
and pictures. She has published 
Gana Siidha, the school magazine. 
Through her efforts, she has up¬ 
graded the school from the pri¬ 
mary to the higher primary level 
with a strength of more than 750 
students Her school has been 
selected as the best for two conse¬ 
cutive years in the Good School 
Contest. She was also awarded a 
bronze medal for her works. She 
has introduced incentive schemes, 
mid-day meals, supply of dresses 
and uniforms to improve atten¬ 
dance in the school. She conducts 
special classes for backward 
students. 

Shrimati Shanti Devi Kokila is 
headmistress of Primary Kanya 
Pathshala in Harnathpura in Saha- 
ranpur district. She is a reputed 
writer and orator. For the last 25 
years she has been working hard 
to earn a good reputation for her 
school. She is a good adminis¬ 
trator and an equally good orga¬ 
nizer. Social service is her field of 
activity for the betterment of her 
community. She is vice presi¬ 
dent of the old organization ''Hindi 
Mitra MandaV and was awarded 
with‘iS'fl/zrYj/zz Shree’ by the organi¬ 
zation. She has taken part in the 
All India Primary Teachers Orga¬ 
nization Course and served as sub- 
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Some of the teachers, who won the National Awaids for the year 1977, with the Vice President 
Shri B D. Jatti (centre), and Union Minister for Education Mi P. C. Chunder, (left) and 
Union Minister of State for Education, Smc Renuka Devi (right), at a ceremony 

held in the Capital. 
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editor of Rajput Hiteshi Patrika 
a monthly magazine She has 
earned fame for composing songs. 
She commands wide respect and 
maintains perfect discipline among 
the students. 

Mme Lila Coumar de Tayil is 
the Secondary Grade Teacher in 
Pondichery She has rendered 40 
years’ useful, service as a pains¬ 
taking and consciencious teacher. 
She takes the students to Harijan 
living areas and explains to them 
the importance of cleanliness. So 
she has become a well known 
social worker in the area. She 
believes in making lessons simple 
for the students and conducts 
experiments in science in such a 
way that pupils understand the 
lessons easily. She reviews the 
marksheets of students every 
month and obtains the coopera¬ 
tion of parents in raising the 
attainment of her pupils. The 
school has been gaining strength 
due to her able guidance. 

Shri Joti Ram Sharma is 
headmaster of M.C. Primary 
Model School in Palam village, 
New Delhi. He has put in 28 
years of service as a teacher. He 
believes in the importance of 
crafts and takes great interest in 
promoting craft-work in the 
school. In spite of limited space 
and resources, he has been able to 
inspire students to make various 
items. He gives special attention 
and assistance to the gifted and 
weaker students. His dynamic 
I personality is a great asset to his 
institution. 


LIST OF AWARD WINNERS 
Primary School Teachers 

1. Sliri P O. Sharma 
Headmaster 

P S, Elementary School 
Velagalavanpalem 
Penumantara Block 
West Godavari District 
Andhra Pradesh 

2. Sliri K.V. Sharma 
Headmaster 

Samithi Upper Primary School 
Indrapalera 

Kakinada (East Godavari) 
Andhra Pradesh 

3. Sh. P. Lakshmaiah 
Secondary Grade Assistant 
P.S. Upper Primary School 
Mallela Post, Madanapalli Taluk 
Chittoor District 

Andhra Pradesh 

4. Shri V.G. Rao 
Ex-Assistant 
U.P.S Madanapalli 
New Eleadmaster 
Primary School, Bardipur 
(Nizamabad Block) 

Andhra Piadesh 

5. Shri Jogeswfir Das 
Head Pandit 

Natnn Sarania Prathamik 
Vidayala 

GauNati, District Kamrup 
Assam 

6. Shii Ram Narain Sinha 
Headmaster 

Mosaboni Mines Middle Schoo 1 
P O Mosaboni Mines 
District Singhbhum 
Bihar 

7. Shri Jainuna Prasad Sinha 
Headmaster 

Ratanpur Middle School 
Begusarai 
District Begusarai 
Bihar 

8 Shrimati Mabel Plemrom 
Assistant Teacher 
Bihari Girls’ Middle School 
Hazaribagh 
Bihar 
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9. Kumari H.A. Desai 
Headmistress 

Adaish Kanyashala No. 2 
Near Ramji Mandir 
Dhandhuka 
District Ahemdabad 
Gujarat 

10. Sliri G.C. Desai 
Headmaster 
Kumar Simla 
Vapi 

Taluka Pardi 
District Valsad 
Gujarat 

11. Shn R.D. Patel 
Headmaster 

Kanta Sayan Basic Education 

Primary School 

Kanta Sayan (Taluk Hansot) 

District Bharuch 

Gujarat 

12. Shn S.G Suvera 
Pleadmaster 

Panibar Primary School 
P O Isan 
Taluk Meghrej 
District Saharkantha 
Gujaiat 

13. Shrimati Motia Ram 
Teacher 

Government Primary School 
Kuldip Nagar 

Educational Block Ambala No. 2 

District Ambala 

Haiyana 

14. Shn Piaru RamThakur 
J.B. T Teacher 
Government High School 
Nagar 

District Kulu 
Himachal Pradesh 

15. Shn H. Dattatri 
Teacher 

Government Higher Primary 

Boys School 

Durgigudi 

Shimoga City 

Karnataka 

16. Shri P. Ramaiah 
Headmaster 

Govt. Nursery & Primary School 
Raj Bhavan 
City North District 
Bangalore Karnataka 


17. Shrimati L.E. Bangera 
Headmistress 

B.M. Higher Primary School 
Ullal, South Kanara 
Karnataka 

18. Shri Pathrosme Ulahannan 
Headmaster 

Govt. Lower Primary School 
Perumani, Veiigola 
Peruraavoor Sub-District 
District Ernakulum 
Keiala 

19. Shri P.S. Ramankutty 
Ezhuthassan 
Headmaster 

Govt. Upper Primary School 

Olarikara 

Pullazhi P.O. 

District Trichur 
Kerala 

20. Shn K.C. Thomas 
Headmaster 

Government Lower Primary 
School 

Karinkunnam 
via Thodupuzha 
Idukki District 
Kerala 

21. Shn Gazanan Dongre 
Headmaster 

Government Primary School 

Anandnagar 

Khandwa 

District East Nimar 
Madhya Pradesh 

22. Shn Madhava Prasad Goswami 
Headmaster 

Primary School 
Sagra, District Damoh 
Madya Pradesh 

23. Shri Babulal Barange 
Headmaster 

Subhash Primary School 

Kothi Bazar 

Betul 

Madhya Pradesh 

24. Shnmatti Kamala Dubey 
Headmistress 

Girls Primary School 
Mohan Nagar, Sagar 
Madhya Pradesh 
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25. Smt. T. Shankar Vaisharapayam 
Asstt. Teacher 

Navin Marathi Primary School 
Shanwar Peth, Pune 
Maharashtra 

26. Shri Nirwan Krushnaro Lahuji 
Headmaster 

Nagar Parishad Bangalkar 

Primary School 

Tumsar 

District Bandara 
Maharashtra 

27. Shri Gnlab Rao Jan rao Patil 
Headmaster 

Marathi Prathamik Shala 
Sawargaon (Dukre) 

District Buldana 
Maharashtra 

28. Shri Deochand Daga Patil 
Headmaster 

Ashram School Chinchvad 
Taluk Peint 
District Nasik 
Maharashtra 

29. Shn Puiidalik Krishnaji Pansare 
Headmaster 

Z.P Primary School 
Asangaon 
District Thana 
Maharashtra 

30. Shn L. Rain Singh 
Head Pandit 
Thouhal Girls Lower 
Primary School 
Manipur 

31. Shn Somanath Mishra 
Head Pandit 
Dasbidyadharpur 
Upper Primary School 
P.O. Bhimapur 
District Pun 

Orissa 

32. Shn Mohammad Habibulla 
Head Pandit 

Ram Chandra Feeder 
Lower Primary School 
At (P O Charampa), 

District Balasore 
Orissa 

33. Shn Gopal Krishan Sami 
Headmaster 

Government Primary School 
Mukhhana, District Hoshiarpur 
Punjab 


34 Shn Laxmi Naravn Sharma 
Headmaster 

Government Primary School No. ? 

Churu 

Rajsthan 

35. Shn Ram Dhoj Rai 
Headmaster 

Government Primary School 
P.O. Chakung 
West Sikkim 

36. Shn K. Palaniswami 
Headmaster 

Panchayat Union Elementary 
School 

Kavchipalayam, Namakkal Taluk 
Salem District 
Tamil Nadu 

37. Shri K S. Subba Rao 
Headmaster 

Saroja Kasthuri Rengan 
Middle School 
68 Big Chetty Street 
Tiruchirapalli 
Tamil Nadu 

38. Kuman Margaret Inbam Albert 
Fleadmistress 

Church of South India Girls 
Aided Middle School 
New Street, Karur 
District Tiruchy 
Tamil Nadu 

39. Shn A Ghouse Mohidcen 
Assistant Teacher 

Panchayat Union Middle School 

Katchupalli 

Sankan Taluk 

District Salem 

Tamil Nadu 

40. Shn S. Mariaselvam 
Headmaster and Manager 
Guddiyaltam 

District NoithArcot 
Tamil Nadu 

41. Shn A. Palaian Nadar Headmaster 
Government Girls Primary School 
Kaliakkavilai 

District Kanyakiimari 
Tamil Nadu 

42. Shn Ram Naresh Maurya 
Headmaster 

Basic Primary Pathshala 
Rampur Sakarwan 
District Faizabad 
Uttar Pradesh 
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43. Shri Shivacihui Pandcy 
Headmaster 
Prathmic Pathshala 
Domanpur. .Saisoul 
District Kanpur 
Uttar Pradesh 

44. Shrimati ShaiUidevi ‘'Kokila" 
Headmistress 

Primary Kanya Pathshala 

Hamatlipura 

(Nagar Shetra) 

District Saharanpur 
Uttar Prade.sh 

45. Shri Ragluibir Sharan Dvvivedi 
Pteadmastcr 

Basic Primary School 
Patti Kumhrra 
Cirde-Chirgaon 
District Jhansi 
Uttar Piadesh 

46. Shri Gaiadhar Singh 
Headmaster 
Primary Pathshala 
Barahpur 

P.O. Harraiya 
Dhstrict Basil 
Uttar Piadesh 

47. Shri Pan Singh Negi 
Headmaster 
Prathmic Vidyalaya 
Kichha 

District Uainital 
Uttar Pradesh 

48. Shri Babadm Dcvbanshi 
Headmaster 

Primary Pathshala 
Kuchriya 

District Rae Bareilly 
Uttar Pradesh 

49. Shri Hirday Narayan Singh 
Headmaster 

Junior Basic Vidyalaya 

Nigoh 

Barsathi 

District Jaunpur 
Uttar Pradesh 

50. Sushri Gangamaya Gurung 
Teacher-in-charge 

Scott’s Mission Primary School 
Kurseong, Darjeeling 
West Bengal t' 


51. Chowdhury Hossain Reza 
Head Teacher 

Purapara Junior Basic School 
Siibaldaha 

District Murshidabad 
West Bengal 

52. Shri Amiya Kanta Maitra 
Head Teaclier 

Rishra Govt Colony 
G.S F.P. School 
School No, RRSER-23 
Rishra 
Hough ly 
West Bengal 

53 Shn Hankinkar Roy 
Head Teacher 

Khichka Junior Basic School 
P.O. Kadma 
Circle Taldangra 
District Bankura 
West Bengal 

54. Shn Bijoy Krishna Chanda 
Head Teacher 

Scottish Church Collegiate School 
(Primary Section) 

32/8 Beadon Street, Calcutta 
West Bengal 

55. Shrimati Rhoda Phanuel 
Asstt. Teacher 

Junior Basic School 
Jayanti Village Car, Nicobar 
Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

56 Shn Joti Ram Sharma 
Headmaster 

M.C. Primary Model School 
Palam Village 
New Delhi 

57. Shn Anand Sinai Kerkar 
Headmaster 

GP School 
Zuna Bazar, Ponda 
Goa 

58. Mme Lila Coumar De Tayil 

Secondary Grade Teacher 
Pensionnate De jeunes Filles 
Pondicherry ^ □ 
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Indian Educational Review 


A Quarterly Journal of Research 

The Indian Educational Reuiew, being published by NCERT, Is one of 
the top journals In the field of educational research In India. The Journal has a 
balanced coverage, including articles on all aspects of education and different fields 
of educational research, with a definite bias for problems relating to Indian 
education. 

The Indian Educational Review has so far been emphasizing 
quantitative research with a sophisticated methodology. It has now been 
decided that other kinds of research should also be encouraged and if neces¬ 
sary, the importance of the problem should outweigh sophistication of methodo¬ 
logy, The contents of the journal consist of research articles, research 
notes, book reviews, research abstracts, materials on new horizons and 
other feature articles. The areas covered by the journal Include sociology of 
education, economics of education, philosophy and history of education, 
comparative education, educational technology, work-experience and 
vooatlonallzatlon, science and humanities, teacher education, educational 
psychology and such other allied subjects which have relevance to the 
Indian situation. 

Further details may be obtained from 

Prof. R P. Singh 

General Editor, Indian Educational Review 
Journals Cell, NCERT 
Sri Auroblndo Marg, New Delhi 110016 



JOURNAL OF INDIAN 

EDUCATION 


The Journal of Indian Education is a bi-monthly 
periodical published by the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training, New Delhi. 

The purpose is to provide a forum for teachers, 
teacher-educators, educational administrators and research 
workers, to encourage original and critical thinking in 
education through the discussion of current educational 
views, and to promote the development and improvement 
of educational piactice. The contents include articles by 
distinguished educationists, challenging discussions, 
critical analyses of educational problems, book reviews 
and other features. 

Manuscripts sent in for publication should be 
exclusive to the Journal of Indian Education. They should 
be in duplicate, typed double-spaced and on one side of 
the sheet only, addressed to the General Editor, Journal 
of Indian Education, .}ourna\ CeW, Campus, Sri Auro- 
bindo Marg, New Delhi-110016. Contributions accepted 
are paid for on publication. 

The views expressed by individual authors are their 
own and do not necessarily reflect the policies of the 
Council. 

Copyright of manuscripts published in the journal will 
vest in the NCERT and no matter may be reproduced in 
any form without the prior permission of the Council. 


Published by V.K. Pandit, Secretary National Council 
of Educational Research and Training, Sri Aurobindo 
Marg, New Delhi-110016, and printed at Everest Press 
4 Chamelian Road, Delhi. 


General Editor : Prof R,P. Singh 
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“e1k=) ChiKf'l iiTsd Ai t Etiuru-stksh 

In till'' i'KiuU world, Ufe rain otnidlo;. nnd snto 
yutreLs. Out in tlio chitdreii's world, lairt 
piiddlen flow inti) tho river:,, and tIk* rivers 
into the seas. 

Thou papor-huata have poits of cal! on the 
shores of tho high seas Iheir )rvanUotlnyt 
and cidveiUiJtefi rlo not cease nil ihey i)er',omo 
adult, 

Tho art teacher has co gel mto ti)o flow of 
childrefi's inidpination to undeistand hicir 
potential as artists Because it is only in thcnr 
imaginative flights their creativity is sparired 
off. 

The starting froint of any creativity research 
should be based on an undeistanding of 
cliildren's imagination—-an understanding of 
the world where the realrty is haidly different 
from dreatTis, wheie a paper-boat keeps 
company of Magellan's galleons sailing round 
the tip of a vast continent into an unknown 
ocean. 




